





Allied Armor: Its Plunge Across the Rhine Was Fateful 
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Tonight, the stars lean down so close I could 
reach out and touch them—almost, 


Tonight, I see the hills of home. 
And I remember other nights when, hand in hand, 
we climbed the highest peak and, looking down, 
saw fog creep in and overwhelm the road and then 
the town and pounce upon the last, lone light and 
swallow up the tallest tree and come to where we 
teod—end curl up at our feet. 

And so, we stood upon an island in a sea of mist 
and there were only stars and you—and no words 


to s . 

Out here, I see again our dream of home. 
And I can see there can be just one future when 
war ends, just one meaning to the power of Amer- 
ica at war. The power of men and women working 
together to build ten million guns. . . ten thou- 
ships and ten hundred thousand tons of 
mbs . . . must be the power after war to create 


sand shi 
and build a cleaner, finer, a greater America than 


bo: 

we have ever known before . . . 
Where you and I will once again be free to dream 
. . be free again to grow . . . be free once more to 
ve and love and laugh... 


li 

And roam again . . . the hills of home. 
Here at Nash, when our war job is done, it will be 
our obligation to convert all the new strength, all.the 


| GEE THE WILLE OF HOME 


and knowledge that have come to us so quickly under 
the driving necessity of war, to production for peace. 


That means Nash will build more automobiles than 
automobiles even finer 


we have ever built before... 
than the great Nash cars that are today proving their 
outstanding quality and economy. It means auto- 
mobiles low in price . . . economical to own as well 
as drive. It means style and comfort and ease of 
handling. It means all those things that will make 
an automobile a more important, a more useful, a 
more intimate part of what you want to do—when 
peace comes. 

This is our program. This will be our part in the 
building of a greater, a happier nation. For we 
believe all of us owe to those who have fought to 
preserve it a strong, a vital, a growing America 
where all men and women will have the freedom and 
the opportunity to make their dreams come true. 


WASH 


of NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
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Relentlessly eating away. 


metals—there are “radiator 
termites’’... sludges, acids, 
and alkalies which attack 
first warning is a trickling 
leak ..... a cloud of steam... 
but all too late to avoid ex- 
pensive and hard-to-get re- 


- placement parts. 


tion by having your service- 
man “purge” these termites 
with Nor’way Cleaner or 
Quick Flush, and seal. up 
leaks economically with 


-Nor’way. Stop Leak. This 


service will conserve precious 
anti-freeze and help make 
your car last for the duration. 


FOR DEPENDABLE WINTER PROTECTION USE 
CSC PEAK, NOR’WAY OR AJAX ANTI-FREEZE 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
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it takes tons of . 
PAPER to put soup 
in your home 









In creating the mountains of soap consumed by our well-scrubbed 


nation, PAPER is used 3,600 different ways. KIM BERLY 
Directing America’s vital soap production are hundreds of silent 


“foremen”—the paper charts, formula slips, analysis reports, and 


instrument graphs in every plant. ; 

They tell how to regulate manufacturing temperatures and pres- LARK 
sures, and how ingredients should be compounded. They check on 
purity of raw materials. n Corporation 





Truly, paper is an essentiality in the soap industry. In 1944 alone, 


it needs more than 190,000,000 pounds to produce 2% billion bars “MEEWATN, wssceasia. ee Se : 


of soap. 
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Get the utmost use from 
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Although victory is fast ap- 
proaching, it is doubly im- 
portant that America’s war 
production does not lag. 


Vital to this production in 
countless war-rushed factories 
is the continued efficient per- 
formance of power transmis- 
sion belts. : 

These are the indispensable 
belts, as every manufacturer 
knows, that almost literally 


keep the wheels of industry 
turning at full speed. 


Today, as machinery works 
twenty-four hours around the 
clock, power transmission belts 
must withstand pfecedent- 
breaking strains and stres <. 

Thus, now it is both wise 
plant procedure and a patri- 
otic duty to see that every 


power transmission belt gets 
the diligent care and attention 


POWER TRANSMISSION BELTS 


it needs to render its top- 
capacity service. 

In your shop or factory, Mr. 
Manufacturer, do you contin- 
ually focus a watchful eye on 
power transmission belt main- 
tenance? 


To help you conserve these 
belts . . . get from each its 
maximum performance... we 
offer you the five, pertinent 
suggestions listed here. 


RUSCO Advises: When checking belt troubles and correcting them, please remember 
that RUSCO’S famous Precision Woven Power Transmission Belts are noted for their high 
efficiency and long endurance under most grueling operating conditions. Among men who 
know, it is a common saying that “Wherever pulleys turn, there RUSCO belts serve the 
purpose best.”’ ‘ 


The RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Middletown, Connecticut 
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FACTS FROM THE FILES IN AMERICA’S WAR ON SABOTAGE BY NOISE 








THE COMPANY: An aggressive mid-western news- 
paper, The Indianapolis Times, Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE PROBLEM: Concrete ceilings in the busy main office made business ma- 
chine noises, phone calls and conversation a nerve-wracking din. The con- 
stantly echoing sounds of this hustling newspaper office caused errors, created 
tension and were dampening enthusiasm of all employees. ” 


THE SOLUTION: Management and their architects, Russ-Harrison, moved quickly ~ 
and called in the local Acousti-Celotex* distributor, a member of the world’s most 
experienced sound conditioning organization. His expert investigation unearthed - 

the problem and a quick solution. The ceiling of the main office was covered with 


Acousti-Celotex, the famous perforated fibre tile and most widely used of all sound 
conditioning materials. 


THE RESULT: An almost magical improvement in morale because office noises were 
so effectively hushed. Enthusiasm reached a new high when the surprised and _ 
delighted publisher was presented with a scroll, signed by 50 grateful key employees, . 
expressing their appreciation “‘of the efforts being made in giving us better lighting, 
less noise disturbance and a much more pleasant atmosphere in which to work.” 


Sound Conditioning with, - nmr sroumpemieee 


es -CELOTEX === 
REG.U.S.PAT.OFF, “ Pai 
Fibre Tile son soles are yours —ehwet obgnet te es 





Seld by Acousti-Celetex Distributers Everywhere .. . In Conodo: Dominion Sound Equipments, Lid. locate your AcoustiCelotex disibator,& 
; Your Blood Can Save lives —Be a Donor Today! ae note tous will bring bien $o.your: desk i 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Good soldiers clean their plates! 


> 


For G.I.’s or generals, the rule is the 
same, “Eat all you take on your plate.” 
And here’s a true story to prove it: 

Not long ago, General Eisenhower 
found himself facing a huge mountain 
of pork, potatoes and spinach. A cafe- 
teria serving woman, awed by his four 
stars, had given him double helpings! 
So the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Invasion Forces, remembering 
his own rule, gallantly ate it all. 

This simple rule has helped the 
Army save enormous amounts of food. 
Can civilians do any less? 

The next few months will be the test- 
ing time. Food production has held up 
well — thanks to the fine job done all 


along the line from plow to plate. But 
because our armies and allies overseas 
must have more food, less will be left 
for us at home, There'll be enough. 
No one need go hungry. But there 
won't be any to waste! 


We know something about food, here 
at National Dairy. We’ve been work- 
ing for years with nature’s most nearly 
perfect food — milk. We’ve made many 
nutritious products from it for war 
purposes and our laboratories will have 
interesting new developments for peace. 

Meantime, we'd like to pledge with 
all America, “to be good food soldiers 
— to put on our plates only as much as 
we can eat and eat it all!” 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- ‘ 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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“Ahal Hiak Blood Pressure” 


Topay, some boilers, turbines 
and compressors would flunk 
a stiff physical exam. War pro- 
duction, with extra shifts and 
less time out for maintenance 
attention, has sapped their 
stamina. Is the same thing 
happening to the power equip- 
ment on which your own plant 
production depends? 

Your equipment may not, 
only have to serve for the du- 
ration, but you may be depen- 
dent on it for some time 
afterwards. If so, you have an 
extra incentive to let Hartford 
Steam Boiler help you take 
good care of it now. Never 
before have the engineering 
and insurance services of the 
“Hartford” held greater value 
for American Industry. 


Hartford’s unique facilities 
are based on experience the 


The Hartford Steam Boller Inspection and Insurance Company 


Conneale has gnitiandl during 
seventy-seven of special- 
izing in one exacting 
ee Its field who 
comprise the country’s la 
staff devoting full time to 
power-equipment protection, 
are specialists in seeking out 


- accident-producing . conditions 


in time to forestall © trouble. 
Their advice on maintenance 
procedures has often‘ added 
years to the profitable life of 
expensive power equipment. 
Your agent or broker can 
give you further interesting 
facts on how Hartford Steam 
Boiler can serve you to advan- 
tage . ..on why the Company 
holds an un- 
disputed first 
position among 
power-plant 
insurers. 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers : Bellers + Pressure Vessels © Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines + Electrical Equipment 
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ment in Strasbourg, at the request of an 
officer who wanted his — subordinate 


One-Way Brides 


I read in Newsweex, Aug. 28, of the trans- 
portation of 1,000 Aussie. brides of American 


time, why can it not permit American wives 
of American men to join their husbands in 
Australia, or anywhere else? Why make an 
exception for the Australian wives? 
Ernest Nortu-Nacet, ARM ‘S/C, USN. R. 
U.S. Naval Air Station 
Olathe, Kans. 


ica ‘Aring hes alinie td ac Gekley ply 


ing from Australia. There is no vacant room | 


on ships going to any of our fronts. 


New Guinea. The statement: “The Japs— 
unable to reach the Wishsel Lakes—sent him 
messages.” My friend wrote: ° 
“We will give you a few facts about our 
Japanese planes began flying 
over the lakes {Wishsel] with increasing 
sti el and sometimes came roaring by at 
treetop level, so that we left our foreign- 
type houses "and built native dwellings on 
the other side of the lake. We léarned later 
that we were sandwiched’ between two 
enemy airfields, one 60 miles away and the 
other 80, and there was a third enemy air- 
base 200 miles distant. Rumors from the na- 
tives came trickling through that a company 
of Japanese soldiers had made a base four 
or five days’ travel away and were headed in 
our direction. Toward the last, things were 








: NEWSWEEK _ 









--- pioneers in ultra bigh 
frequency beam transmission who 
more than a decade ago established 
@ commercial communications link 
- across the English Channel using a 
~~ beam ef 1,700,000 kilecycles. 


A pact is signed 

In a capital halfway ‘round the world . . . 
Minutes later a message is decoded 

In the State Department at Washington 
And the news is dovetailed 

With other pieces of information 

In the jigsaw pattern of world diplomacy 


A shift takes place 


In the cabinet of a government overseas . .. 


And within the hour 
The news reaches our Department of State 


A trade agreement is culminated 

With a Good Neighbor Republic 

Below the Rio Grande .. . 

Almost at once the good news appears 

On State Department desks 
* * 

Messages like these . . . 

Hundreds of them every day ... 

Are speeded to our Department of State .. . 


oh 


The hub of our dealings with the rest of the world... 


By a swift, sure courier 
Named “Intelectron” 


“Intelectron” 

Is the electronic messenger 

Of International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 

And its associate companies 

All America Cables and Radio 

And Commercial Cable 

Whose submarine cables gird the earth... 

And Mackay Radio and Telegraph 

Whose radiotelegraph networ 

Bridges the continents 

And the ships of the seven seas 


Companies which have 
With the magic of wire and the vacuum tube 
Brought the remote places of the globe 
To our door 
And made America’s Voice 
Heard throughout the world 
2 * 
Today “Intelectron” is helping 
Government, military and civilian authorities 
Win victory 
Tomorrow “Intelectron” 
Will help men live in peace 


Buy ene bonds to speed that dey 


All America Cables and Radio, Inc. 


The Commercial Cable Company 


Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company, Inc. 


COPYRIGHT (944 BY 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 











Nhen the demand is hot £0 
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FTER the war is won, America is looking forward to a great new 

age of building — to supply billions of dollars worth of. goods 

that people want and need—to supply millions of jobs our return- 
ing boys must have, 

But first, industry must re-convert to peace production — in a 
race against time. And in this race, AIR EXPRESS will continue to 
save the nation millions of work-hours through the high-speed delivery 
of critical tools and material — with a greatly expanded service that 
business will use with economy in world markets as well as 
at home. 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


With additional planes and space available for all of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of 
na countries. And shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express charges — as a result of increased efficiency developed 
to meet wartime demands. 

WRITE TODAY for “‘North, East, South, West”—an informative booklet that 
will stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 





Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION. 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 





from the lakes the Japanese arrived . 
So the Lord got us out just in the nick of 
time.” 

This event took plate in May of 1948. 

Rev. S. A, WooprurF Jr. 

First Presbyterian Congregation of Salina 

Syracuse, N. Y. ; : 
Odograph Maker : . 

In Newsweek, Sept. 11, you mention the 
Odograph which is manufactured exclusively 
by the Monroe Calculating Machine Co. at 





President Britten and the Odograp 


Orange, N.J., for the War Department. 
May I call your attention to the fact that the 
civilian in the picture is E. F. Britten Jr., 


president of Monroe. 
Orro C. WEYAND, 


Branch Manager 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Ine. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Limited and Unlimited Service 

Your Aug. 14 Newsweex article on 
“Slats” Marion: My complaint is about your 
reason for his being in limited service. I’ve 
read time and again of ballplayers with bad 
knees and backs, yet able to play major- 
league ball. This particular case interests 
me in that I have a right leg 1% to 2 inches 
shorter than my left leg, incurred in a 1986 
auto accident. The Army ‘has givert me no 
special or any limited-service duty; in 
from combat. duty in 
Burma recently—front-line duty, not just in a 
combat area. How can he stay out of the 


Army? 
Pvr. WitiiaM S. CHANDLER 
‘c/o Postmaster : 
New York City 


Selective Service explains that the same 
apparent disability in two men. may. have 
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Any similarity is not purely coincidental! 


We'll grant you that they're not the 
same—a bombsight and an adding ma- 
chine. You couldn’t hit anything but 
the ground with the latter. 

But both of them are essentially ca/- 
culating machines. 

It isn’t too important that the Nor- 
‘den Bombsight we make for the Army 
handles factors like plane speed, alti- 
tude, wind speed, air temperature, 
trail, to name a few. It’s equally sec- 
ondary that the Victor Adding Ma- 
chines we make in peace compute 
figures representing this many- tons 
of steel, that many dozen eggs, how 


much someone is to get on payday, 
or what have you. 

The important thing about doth 
these machines is their ability to come 
up with the right answers—every time. 

Yes, you can say that because of 
the Norden Bombsight’s complexity, 


‘because of the mathematical mir- 


acles it performs, it doesn’t belong 
in the same room 
with any adding ma- 
chine. And you're 
right! Nothing like 
getting first . things 
where they go, first. 


But when the war is won, Victor 
Adding Machines will be built under 
the same roof that housed the Norden 
Bombsight . . . and by the same crafts- 
men...using the seme precision 
know-how. 

You'll get a lot more for your 
peacetime adding machine dollar. 
And that won't be coincidence, either. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Conserve your adding machines by having them inspected and cleaned 
at regular intervals by your local Victor dealer or factory-branth. 


STILL WORKING WITH RIGHT ANSWERS 





“World travel to be within reach of 


e 


common men everywhere” — 


| By SUAN TRIPPE, PRESIDENT PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM. 


“Each day of war adds new thousands of miles of 
over-ocean flight under Army and Navy supervision, 
piles up more and more scientific data. From such 


transport experience—and the wartime activities of 


, 


Postwar comfort-protected airliners 
are assured by AiResearch 


Wie VICTORY, many of aviation’s wartime 
developments will come to your airliner. 
AiResearch can tell you now about several: 

The comfort-protected cabin is one. It will come 
from AiResearch developments for high’ altitude 
- flying — magic-like controls to eliminate altitude- 
pressure-changes that cause headaches, dizziness 
and ear-popping. Controls that seal a comfortable. 
low altitude inside the cabin while your airliner 


- flies thousands of feet higher than prewar planes. © 


Another development is AiResearch temperature- 


“Where Controlled Air Dees The Job” ¢ Engine Oil Cooling Systems 


Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 


-” 


aircraft manufacturers — will come the .knowlé 
and the means to provide faster, more économical, _ 
and comfortable service. . . bringing worldtravel . 
within the reach of common:men everywhere” 


control systems. In cold weather, they’ll put waste 
engine heat to work, give you safe, clean warmth. 
In hot weather, they will provide cool, refreshing: 
air. Stuffiness will be eliminated. The plane’s cabi 
will be as cozy as your living room. 2 


AiResearch will bring you better living on the 


ground, too— through air and temperature con- 


trol systems for home, office, factory and. farm. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Division of 
The Garrett Corporation, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


—_~ 
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THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


Temperature Control Systems © Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 
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From the Aleutians to the jungles come the letters* 
from G. I. Joe telling how the army raincoats 
made by United States Rubber Company have 
stood the toughest tests a coat ever had to take— 
on rain-drenched marches, maneuvers, and 
sentry duty, in tents and foxholes. They’ve used 
their “U.S.” Raincoats for bedding, for wash 
basins—covered motors with them— buttoned 
them over tent flaps to keep out the rain. They 
roll them up into tight bundles, then shake 
them out and go on wearing them. 
Your postwar “U.S.” Raynster will be 
improved by the scientific developments 
that have made G. I. Joe consider his 
U. S. army raincoat one of his most 
important items of equipment. 






















“On maneuvers we sleep any- 








“We live in holes and “When the ground is where, and spread our rain- 
“I'm still using the same the raincoat comes in mighty damp, we first lay down pie to keep the 
“U.S.” Raincoat that was handy to lie on.” the raincoat and then dew off.” 
issued to mea year ago, : add the blankets.” 
good ee 

nS Pe nape “We stand guard-duty in all “Bet you never thought your 

kinds of weather, day and “When it rains we button two _—-: | Faincoats would be used as o 
night, and these coats keep us of your raincoats together and — \ wash basin! We dig two holes 

» warm and dry.” spread them over the opening in the ground, fit a raincoat 


into each hole, and then pour 

in the water—one basin for 
washing clothes, the other 
for rinsing.” 


ual le received 
RAINCOATS Oe ene de 


of the tent—prevents any rain 
from getting inside.” 





1230 SIXTH AVENUE « ROCKEFELLER CENTER « NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Serving through Science 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York | 
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abe disabilities.or the report of the 

joal examiners af the Ratned Portes tniduo- 
tion station. Marion fractured a leg many 
years ago in a “childish prank.” He received 
a medical examination and remains in Class 
1-A on call for limited service. 


Poon 


How Peter Saltonstall Got It 

Transition, Aug. 28 issue, gave reasonable 
space to a few divorces and a couple of un- 
happy millionaires but: only a small sixteen- 
word item at the bottom told us 23-year-old 
Pete Saltonstall, son of the Governor of 


in . 


Peter Saltonstall could have got away 


Massachusetts, was killed in action. News- 
WEEK certainly meant no offense but a few 


more words of tribute would have been ap- ~ 
’ preciated by the people of Massachusetts. 


Enclosed is a clipping from The Boston 
Globe. es * 
he Davin T. Lyons Snr. 
Belmont, Mass. 


When the Aug. 28 issue of Newswixx 
went to press, only the. bare fact of the 
death of the Governor's son was known. The 


later clipping quotes a letter from Pfc. Ben- — 
jamin Bloom, one of Peter's tentmates: “He 


got it while out on patrol with a few other 
men. They were ambushed by about 60 
Nips and although Peter could have got 
away after he killed six Japs, he stuck it 
out because a couple of his buddies were 
trapped and he thought he could help them 
a through. They got through but he 
n't.” 


V-Day Caution | 
With reference to the article “Deceptive 


Siren” (NEwsweex, Sept. 4), I would like 
to know if the demonstration that took 


place in San Diego at the false news,of,V...|.. 
Day and fall of Germany is an example [ 
of the attitude the rest of America will‘have - 


when that day really comes along? ‘I hope 
not! I have a buddy who is still somewhere 
in the South Pacific, even after he was 
knocked out of battle with shrapnel from a 
close. shellburst, When released from the 


base hospital on New Guinea he went back 
up with his outfit in the thick of hell—he’s 


still there day arid ee But I'm no me at 


(RON FIREMAN 
Pneumatic Spreader Stokers 


HEN Best Foods, Inc., of Chicago, 

converted to coal with Iron Fireman 
Pneumatic Spreader stokers, their fuel costs 
dropped one-third. Savings like this are 
typical in Iron Fireman installations. 


Cut Fuel Costs 2 Ways. Iron Fireman 
Pneumatic Spreader stokers efficiently burn 


| any coal that is locally available and low in 


cost, including sub-bituminous and lignite in 
their localities. Additional savings result from 
high combustion efficiency, with resultant 
minimum tonnage burned—a two-way saving. 
Get More. Steam. Boilers fired by Iron 
Fireman Spreader stokers operate at very 


another floor rer and Py either from 

a hopper or direct from main coal bunker. 
ee 

Iron Fireman will make an accurate and 

impartial. survey of your boiler room with- 


' out cost to you, Write to Iron Fireman 


Manufacturing Company, 3180 West 106th 
Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. Plants at Portland, 
Oregon ; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON My age 
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Electrical Weapons ee the Maker. of Bell Telephones 


2 of a series: for the Mary 
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One battleship needs as ‘many telephones 
as a city of 10,000 — 


When U.S. warships go into action, phones operate on current gener- ers, saloabeetaen merchant ships 
telephone equipment transmits or- ated by the speaker’s voice,sodam- too must have telephone equipment. 
ders instantly, clearly. age to the ship’ 8 electrical power" op oday Western Electric—peace- 

For the huge battleship ‘Wis- supply cannot interrupt communi- time maker of telephones, switch- 
consin,” Western Electric supplied crue. | ‘boards and cable for the Bell System 
twoseparate telephone systemsusing 2. Battle announcing system—with —is the nation’s largest producer of 
equipment designed by Bell Tele- 20 transmitter stations and over electronic and communications equip- 
phone Laboratories. 300 loudspeakers which broadcast to aid our armed forces at sea, 
1. Sound powered telephone system— orders in a giant voice. on land and in the air. © 

with 2200 instruments connecting All this for just one battleship! To speed Victory, buy War Bonds 

all battle stations. These battle Aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroy- regularly—and hold on to:themf 


ast MINIVERSA), 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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Glass fibers . . . some so fine you need a 
microscope to see them ... 


. +. Of on up to coarse fibers about the size of 


broom straws... 


- « e and unaffected by heat, moisture, most 


acids ... because they are glass. ~ 


IT SEEMS THERE’S NO END TO THE USES FOR 


the form of Fibers 


Glass in 


Remember the taffy pull? When you 
had stretched it .out to the limit, 
* you had many thicknesses of taffy, 
_all the way down to a tiny, flexible 
fiber no larger than a filament in a 
spider’s web. 






f 


Penicillin fermentation flasks are stoppered 


_ with fine, fiuffy Fiberglas fibers to permit gases 


to escape, prevent entrance of ruinous air- 
borne bacteria. Fikerglas withstands repeated 
sterilization by steam. 











Alcohol for synthetic rubbers, processing of 
100-octane gasoline for fighter planes, urgent- 
ty needed products of distillation—-produced 
faster, in greater quantity with the aid of 
Fiberglas fikers in the form of Tower Packing. 


Now imagine that, instead of taffy, 
this were glass—and you have some 
idea of what Fiberglas* is. Fiberglas 
basic fibers are produced in a number 
of controlled sizes ranging from 
coarse fibers of glass to a filament so 
fine that it can be seen only with the 
aid of an electron microscope. 


Scores of industries are using these | 


fibers in hundreds of ways. Process 
engineers, chemists, product designers 
in many fields have used them to pro- 
vide new, and hitherto unknown, 
values to their processes, equipment 
and products. In every case, the appli- 
cation was made possible because of 
the combination of inherent properties 
and characteristics to be found only 
in glass fibers. 

ing glass, Fiberglas fibers are in- 
combustible. They are noncellular, 
therefore, do not ebsorb moisture, will 


_-FIBERGLAS 


A BASIC MATERIAL 


\ 





Geen ele is circulated throughout homes heat- 
ed by forced-warm-air furnaces equipped with 
-“Dust-Stop”® Air Filters—a Fiberglas product. 


Coarse fibers, coated with a special adhesive, . 


capture dust, lint—protect home furnishings. 


not swell or shrink. They cannot. rot 
or disintegrate; are chemically stable. 
And, surprisingly enough, glass fibers 
have tremendous tensile strength. 

On this page are illustrated only a 
few of the ways in which Fiberglas 
fibers are being used, in basic form or 
combined with other materials to form 
a product of specific utility. Other 
promising developments, in the ex- 
perimental stage, are going forward in 
many industries. This basic material 
and its unique properties challenge 
the imagination, often set off the crea- 
tive spark that leads to something new 
and better. 

For further information and a fold- 
er containing samples of “Fiberglas 
Basic Fibers”, write Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, 1802 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada Lid., Oshawa, Ont. 





control, an important comfort factor 


Humidity 
in air conditioning, is made more effective by 


units equipped with aeration packs made of 


_ Fiberglas fibers. Glass is odorless, unaffected 
by water spray used in dehumidification. 




















The words — Precision Transportation — are more. 


than a slogan of the Norfolk and Western Railway. 
They are a creed that permeates the entire railroad 
family — a creed that is literally translated into action. 


Precision Transportation on the N. & W. means a 
roadbed second to none — strong, well graded and 
smooth; a fleet of fast, powerful modern locomotives 
and thousands of sturdy freight cars of all types; great 
shops, where equipment is maintained in the finest 
condition; extensive terminals for quick classification 
and handling of trains; package cars and through freights 
that are moved on swift, safe schedules; adequate port 
facilities at the world’s greatest year-round, ice-free 
harbor, Norfolk, Va. 


Precision Transportation produces ‘results. Here’s 
one example: the N. & W. handled more ton-miles of 
freight per mile of road during the five-year war period, 
1939-1943, than any railroad in the United States of 
350 miles or more in length. 


Today, Precision Transportation is concentrating 
on keeping the wheels rolling to Victory. When Victory 
is won, Precision Transportation will help to: build a 


greater and better America — an America of sound peace © 


and sound progress. 


Wosfolh 


RAILWAY. 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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writing what I feel. My home-town news- 
paper has said it for me. 


Prc. GLENN R, JacossEN 
Station Hospital 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Private Jacobsen enclosed a front-page 
editorial from The Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
titled “Don’t Cheer While Our Boys Are Still 
Dying.” Striking the note that “the day of 
battles’ end in Europe will be just another 
day out in the Pacific,” it urged Seattle to 
rejoice but “not steal one hour from produc- 
tion for victory in the Pacific.” 


POPP 2 ‘ 


. Detected 


> For heaven’s sake, find out who the Spar 
is pictured in Transition of your July 8 issue. 
You'll be doing the_boys in our tent a great 





: "Acme 
Spar Merrill: Located in San Francisco 


favor and gain some fans for life. ‘Testing 
our faith in your ability to do some fast 
detecting, 


“Cen. James L, Ditens 
(For the tentmates) 
c/o Postmaster __ 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Where can we write her a note of thanks 
for one of the most morale-building and 

poses we've seen in NEWSWEEK yet 
—candid or otherwise!. We have about a 
half a squadron of pilots here who are in- 


Lr. Georce E. Summens Jn. 


c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Whoever she is, that ae rates a decora- 
tion not only for looks but for a demonstra- 
tion of instinctive kindness. How'd the pho- 


_tographer let her get away? 


‘GEORGE Gipon 
Chicago,. Hil. 


» Herewith phot Ss. isin 4 
Radioman 8/c of Portland, Ore., {Merl 


“copy of the photo which appeared in News- 


WEEK and showed her in a New York sub- 
way holding a child whose foot was caught 
in a turnstile, She was located in Sen Fran- 
cisco, es 

















Foamex is one of many delightful surprises 
in store for you—when Firestone’s 48 facto- 





the frame of bed or chair. No dead padding 
to pack hard under you, cramp your flesh, 


. ries switch from day-and-night war work block your circulation. No metal innards to 
to all-out production for peace. sag, nothing to lump out of shape. 
Firestone’s Foamex will make sleeping and And air-breathing Foamezx is always cool, 
sitting more restful than you ever dreamed. dust-proof, damp-proof, odor-proof. 
You won’t just sit or lie on this wonderful Too bad you can’t have Foamex for your 
4 new latex foam. You'll float—on millions of home right now. But you can buy extra War 
“ air cells that breathe with your body and Bonds and keep them. Then you'll be ready 
cradle every muscle to blissful relaxation. © for Foamex when Foamex is ready for you. 
Foamex shapes itself perfectly to you. It’s For the best in music listen to the Voice of Firestone, Mon- 
molded in one piece, buoyant right down to q day evenings overthe entire NBC coast-to-coast network. 
il, @TRADEMARK : 
“ ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION TO A BETTER WAY OF LIFE by Fi 
; irestone 
ht COPYRIGHT 1944, FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
ne 






[eae ~NOTHING TO SLEEP ON IS SO RESTFUL AS FOAMEX-THE IDEAL MATTRESS 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY | 


The 554,000-mile battle line 


There’s not a machine gun nest the 
length of it. Yet should this battle line 
break, our war would be lost. 


The battle line is the 554,000 miles 
of highway in the United States. On 
them are carried the raw materials 
and finished products for war, the 
workers who produce them. 


Every car, every truck, every bus on 
our highways is a part of America’s 
armament. Your car is more impor- 
tant than you think. Should it fail, 
greater strain would be piled on al- 
ready overcrowded buses. Add only 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


comparatively, few more cases like 


that, and trouble would loom. 


Then, with buses and trucks wear- 
ing into uselessness faster than they 
can be replaced, a black end is in 
sight —the total breakdown of our 
transportation system. 


This is another vital battle in which 
the petroleum industry is fighting. 
These vehicles are, in great measure, 
the responsibility of the industry — 
for fuel, for lubricants, for much of 
the constant care needed to keep them 
in action. Tide Water Associated, to- 


gether with the other oil companies of 
the country, is providing them with 
every possible aid to conserve every 
possible mile of service left in them. 


Normally, of course, that’s our 
business. But now the familiar home- 
town service stations of all these 
companies have become battle sta- 
tions. Primarily, their business today 
is Victory. 

And their greatest profit will be 
... peace. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
New York Tulsa San Francisco 


WORLD'S LARGEST REFINERS OF PENNSYLVANIA OILS 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED 


GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK—DON'T WASTE A DROP 
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victory, too, must be total—something 
more than a triumph of arms granting a 
few decades of uncertain truce. NEws- 
WEEK believes today that the very key- 
stone of world peace must be understand- 
ing, based on the availability of a free 
press to all people. 
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Currently, a campaign for inter- 
national press freedom in the postwar 
world is gaining in momentum. Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull promises that he 
stands ready to back any practical meas- 
ure to give international recognition to 
the principles of news freedom. The plat-- 4 
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sentative J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright, 
calling for the in- 
corporation of 
guarantees of worldwide news freedom in 
peace treaties and international agree- 
ments, 





Encouraging signs come from 
abroad where the de Gaulle government 
in Paris last month announced the can- 
cellation of the decree setting up a state 
press monopoly, thereby reversing the 
traditional French policy of a rigidly con- 
trolled press. Two weeks ago in London, 
Hugh Baillie, president of the United 
Press announced that he had already en- 
gaged in successful free-press discussions 
with the governments-in-exile of Norway, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. 






















The Cover—A column of British 


the ar- 
: t for a Rhine cross- 
.ing inHolland made a daring bid 
for quick victory in nae em See 
page 27. (International photo) 










Newsweex, covering the news 
without distortion, separating and label- 
ing opinion as such, believes it is perform- 
ing one of democracy’s most essential 
tasks. Through our own columns and a: 
nationwide newspaper campaign NEws- 
WEEK hopes to aid in focusing the atten- 
tion of the American people upon the 
realization that the future hope of man- ' 


e invite you to read 
the NEWSWEEK ad- 
vertisement that is printed 
on page 43 of this issue. It 
is the first of a series carry- 


been reaffirmed by five years uf war—a 
belief in truth as a powerful force for 
. world security. 


We have learned from Fanslem 


ing an important message 
to 16,500,000 American families who are 
readers of 91 important newspapers from 
Coast to cqast. Today, as men strive with 
all their might to build a peace that will 

just and stable, we are restating one 
of our basic journalistic tenets that has 





that a modern tyrant’s first need is cor- 
ruption of the press. We know that this 
war would not have been possible had not 
the minds of whole nations been regi- 
mented through the exclusion of truth and 
the systematic feeding of lies. As the 
world approaches the end of total war, 


kind for enduring peace is inseparable 
from a free press. 


“lh Sitges 





they have always Counted 
on VEEDER-ROOT DEVICES 


In 1900, no cycling trip was complete unless its mile- 
age was duly recorded on a Veeder Cyclometer. And 
today, hundreds of thousands of bikes are equipped 
with the same basic instrument, improved and mod- 
ernized by Veeder-Root. 


Today, also, Yank tanks are equipped with a 
kindred Veeder-Root Device ... the engine-hour 
meter that records every shaft-turn of engine opera- 





tion, idling or in action, and so warns of approaching 


needs for oil-change and other maintenance, besides 


providing an accurate record of tank service. 


In fact, Veeder-Root ‘‘Facts-in-Figures’’ are used in 
innumerable ways throughout the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force . . . supplying a continuous flow of infor- 
mation that helps directly in saving lives and G.L. 


equipment. And if you are a producer of such equip- . 


ment, you can count on Veeder-Root, right now, to 
put these ““Facts-and-Figures’’ to work in your plant. 


The Cinctting fVovee ‘dame 








VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
Hertford 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (new address on request) 
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| What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
| in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


State and Commerce Department ex- 
agree that the commercial black- 
oie should be maintained after V-E Day 
in modified form to insure friendly busi- 
ness treatment of countries which co- 
operated with the U.S. . . . Both the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff and the exile 
ents want to convert the armed 
underground into disciplined military 
forces to head off any prolonged internal 
trouble . . . Philippine Government offi- 
cials have received inoculations prepara- 
tory to accompanying armed forces into 
the islands; they'll establish control in 


liberated areas . . . The ODT is slated to © 


be one of the first war agencies liqui- 
dated; its functions will go to the OPA 
and the ICC’. . . Recommendations that 
_ the U.S. fully recognize de Gaulle and 
' give France a place on the European Ad- 
visory Committee were put on F.D.R.’s 
desk by White House advisers even be- 
fore he returned from Quebec. 


‘Deep Dunkers’ 


The Navy may soon release details. 
about the “Deep Dunkers,” a little-known 
and exclusive official submarine service- 
men’s organization. Established eighteen 
months ago, it has as its objective the 
recognition of officers and men not quali- 
fying for medals, which usually are 
awarded only to skippers. Membership is 
restricted to crews whose ships, on war 
patrol, have (1) sunk an enemy ship of 
more than 1,000 tons, (2) damaged a 
major ship, such as a carrier or battleship, 
or (8) performed a mission (usually 
secret) of comparable importance. 
Comdr. A, C. Burrows, one of the silent 
service’s foremost men, is president. The 
membership insigne is a submarine cut- 
out which is difficult to replace if lost or 
given away, since authorization to pur- 
chase them is needed. 


Pan American Doubts 


' Recent U,S. diplomatic changes in 
Latin America have aroused deep con- 
cern among some diplomats from West- 
erm re res nations. They resent the 
withdrawal of Jefferson Caffery from Bra- 
zil for assignment to Paris and of the 
able Arthur Bliss Lane from Bogoté for 
the Polish assignment. Aside from what 


they feel to be a reflection on their’cqun- 
tries’ prestige, the capital envoys fear the 
Caffery-Lane successors are not thorough- 
ly versed in Pan American matters. John 
C. Wiley, who takes the Colombia post, 
knows Latvia and Estonia well but hasn’t 
been in Latin America for twenty years. 
Bolivia, which needs real diplomatic tal- 
ent at present, gets Walter Thurston, who 
did nothing outstanding during his serv- 
ice in El Salvador. 


Political Straws 


F.D.R. is being urged to make three 
so far unscheduled talks on agriculture, 
bureaucracy, and world peace . . . Demo- 
cratic strategists hope, if Al Smith’s 
health permits, to get him to deliver a 
major speech for the Roosevelt-Truman 
ticket, answering Dewey’s charges with 
an address of the famous “Who told him 
that” variety . . . Some New Deal sena- 
tors feel that Dewey’s speeches, espe- 
cially in the West, have definitely im- 
proved his campaign position . . . Labor 
Secretary Perkins isn’t worried about 
losing her job; she can become chair- 
man of the International Labor Office at 
a better salary. : 


India’s Blocked Balance 


- While it’s being discussed seriously be- 
tween U.S. and British officials, don’t 
expect any early decision on the handling 
of India’s huge blocked sterling balance 
in London. India, like many other coun- 
tries, can use the fund only for the pur- 
chase of goods from Britain, even thou 
merchants might prefer to buy from the 
U.S. Washington officials agree some 
representations should be made but can’t 
determine what line they should take. 
They realize that only by freeing the 
funds can the U.S. hope for a share of 
the Indian market. But they also recog- 
nize that release of the funds would upset 


_ Britain’s currency position and place ob- 


stacles in the way of postwar reconstruc- 
tion. With V-E Day nearing, the problem 
may become urgent. 


National Notes 


Russo-Finnish armistice terms may pre- 
vent restoration of Finland’s once thriv- 


-ing trade with the U.S. as well as that 


with Scandinavian neighbors; the $300,- 
000,000 reparations to be paid in six 
years will absorb most of Finland’s ex- 
ports, which Russia may resell on world 
markets . . . The Commerce Department 
will soon announce a program to give ad- 
vice to veterans who want to enter busi- 
ness . . . New Jersey’s ex-Governor 


Charles Edison, son of the electrical 
wizard, was without current in his Llew- 
ellyn Park home for more than a week 
after the hurricane. 





Trends Abroad 


Phcodiiede Minister Goebbels is en- 
ergetically promising Nazi officers“ the 
early production of a new weapon, de- 
scribing it as an apparatus which will 
stall all mechanized equipment and cause 
planes to crash . . . The Chungking 
Power Co., in asking for a rate increase, 


-cites the widespread practice of current 


stealing which it can’t combat because of 
the overwhelming numbers and high po- 
sition of some thieves . . . Hitler’s army 
purge is proceeding, according to Stock- 
holm, along Chicago gangster methods, 
with finger men pointing out unreliables 
for the trigger men to kill . . . The dis- 
ruption of communications between the 
Iberian Peninsula and Germany as a re- 
sult of the invasion has enabled the Allies 
to stop costly preclusive buying of stra- 
tegic materials in Spain and Portugal; 
U.S. and British commercial corpora- 
tions’ purchasing offices will be closed. 


Churchill’s Voice on Warsaw 


Allied officials are extremely gratified 
by the latest indications of a change in 
Russia’s attitude toward the Warsaw 
struggle as evidenced by General Bér’s 
establishment of contact with the Red 
Army, extension of Russian fighter pro- 
tection to Allied bombers over the capi- 
tal, and the granting of permission for 
those bombers to land in Soviet territory. 
It can now be revealed that prior to the 
most recent developments Churchill sent 
Stalin a strong message on the Warsaw 
struggle. He roundly condemned the 
Russian attitude.and urged the Soviet 
leader to reflect on “the view history will 
take of his fantastic betrayal.” Another 
reason advanced for the Russian change 
of heart is Soviet anxiety lest the Allies 
. . . in their drive from the west reach 
Berlin sooner than the Red Army, the 
progress of which would be further de- 
layed if it had to fight its way through a 
hostile Poland. 


Canadian Notes 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King in- 
tends to dissolve the House of Commons 
within 48 hours after the defeat of Ger- 
many and hold a general election as 
soon as possible . . . Railway freight cars 
may be rationed to Canadian shippers 
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to keep priority goods moving . . . Be- 
fore being demobilized, Canadian service- 
men must pass venereal-disease tests; 
positive cases will be retained for treat- 
ment ... Though the Victory Loan VII 
goal is set at $1,300,000,000, officials ex- 
pect subscriptions to. top $1,500,000,000. 


Mediterranean Cereals Short 


Watch for recurring news on an acute 
cereals shortage in the Mediterranean 
area, hitherto unpublicized. In Tunisia, 
where last year’s fighting prevented sow- 
ing the regular wheat crop, the pinch al- 
ready is felt. Drought and locusts have 
damaged the Moroccan crop and the Al- 
gerian harvest also is short. The French 
Provisional Government, whose cash re- 

_ sources permit it to by-pass the UNRRA, 
already is negotiating for shipping ton- 
nage. to move North American wheat, 
which it will buy for cash. The UNRRA 
will be asked to help meet cereal deficits 
in Italy, the Balkans and, perhaps, Egypt. 


Communism in Italy 


The UNRRA’s decision to extend 
$50,000,000 worth of relief to liberated 
Italy reflects a marked change of atti- 
tude by the Churchill government. This, 
in turn, was inspired by the chaotic po- 
litical situation which Churchill found 
when he visited Italy shortly before the 
Quebec conference. Prior to his Italian 
trip the Prime Minister had opposed ex- 
tensive relief for Italy, ostensibly on_ the 
theory that the British people would not 
endure to see Italians well ed while they 
stayed on short rations. However, he was 
told in Rome that the Communist party 
was the only strong, well-organized po- 
litical group and that, because of the lack 
of f and freedom, Italians were veer- 
ing toward it. “It will not be a Com- 
munism of the mind or heart,” one ad- 
viser told him, “but of the stomach.” 


Berlin’s Broken Windows 


Almost overlooked is the demoralizing 
effect of the series of British Mosquito 
raids on Berlin, which have smashed in- 
numerable window panes. The fast little 
planes drop 2-ton bombs nightly, shatter- 
ing glass for distances of several kilome- 
ters. And, to make matters worse for the 
harassed burghers, the glass is almost 
irreplaceable. Those who try to get -re- 
pairs. are laughed at unless they have 
coffee or some other scarce commodity to 
offer instead of cash. Even so, they must 
wait weeks for replacements. Thus thou- 
sands now face a bitter winter during 
which they can at best board up their 
windows against the cold. 


Foreign Notes 


Germans refer to the tiny officially 
sanctioned radios on which they may 


listen to little more than propaganda. 


broadcasts as “Der Kleiner J.G.” (The 
Little Joseph Goebbels) . . . Chinese edu- 
cated in the U.S. who are included in 


China’s “Who’s Who” number 237—more 
than those schooled in all other foreign 


- countries combined . . . Prime Minister 


Churchill’s Quebec comment that Brit- 
ain would fight in the Pacific because 
Americans “shan’t have all the good 
things to themselves” has backfired; some 
Londqners have written to the newspa- 
pers, ‘protesting the reference to the 
agonies of war as a “good thing.” 





Higher Cigarette Ceiling 


Moti major cigarette manufacturers 
may soon petition the OPA for a 1-cent- 
a-package retail price increase. They 
claim they’re squeezed between ceilings 
and increasing manufacturing costs, be- 
cause tobacco prices alone have almost 
tripled since 1989. Some observers sug- 
gest that present advertising curtailments 
may be a preliminary move in a drive 
against the ceiling or may be due simply 
to manufacturers’ desire to conserve mon- 
ey while demand exceeds the supply. 
Others say that the Army drove a sharp 
bargain with the tobacco companies to 
supply overseas forces. 


Russian Trade 


The nature and extent of postwar 
U.S.-Russian trade (Periscope, Nov. 22, 
1948) is taking shape. The Soviet badly 
needs such capital equipment as loco- 
motives, power generators, and machine 
tools to rehaoilitate or build up indus- 
tries which provide the basis for con- 
sumer-goods production. Moscow _ re- 
cently placed its first cash orders for 
equipment to produce communications 
facilities and synthetic rubber. But if it 
can obtain U.S. Government loans or 
commercial credits, it will buy tools for 
turning out consumer goods as well. Al- 
though the Russians will need vast 
amounts of consumer goods, such as auto- 
mobiles, textiles, and household supplies, 
they probably will buy them only in an 
emergency. - 


Dollars for Britain 


Look for a Wall Street drive to win 
public (and British) support for distribu- 
tion-in the U.S. of British industrial se- 
curities. After the European war's end, 
Britain will nave to pay with dollars for 
the nonmilitary goods it’s now gettin 
under Lend-Lease. But Britain is strapp 
for dollars because of huge early-in-the- 
war cash expenditures for arms. How- 
ever, the sale of British securities would 
supply dollars, at least as a temporary 


measure, with which it could buy the raw 


materials and manufactured products it 
needs. If the drive succeeds, New York 


-may become the international security 


center. 


Business Footnotes 

Because of anticipated tight sugar sup- 
plies next year, East Coast industrial 
alcohol plants will probably use only 
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grain; WPB officials fear lower output 
. U.S. companies with plants in 


_ liberated France are pressing for govern- 


ment permission to send representatives 
abroad for inspection of possible war 
damage; many have taken out insurance 
to cover them against future nonmilit 

loss . . . After the big Atlantic blow, 
thousands of hurricane-insurance policy- 


holders found that unless the wind itself 


had damaged thejr property they couldn’t 
collect; protests brought a generous re- 
sponse from some companies and a re- 
— of hurricane-insurance clauses may 
result. ; 





Press Notes 


Lyle C. Wilson and Paul Miller, UP 


and AP Washington Bureau chiefs, were 
influential in helping phrase the Senate. 
freedom-of-the-press resolution; as orig-| 
inally drafted it might have embarrassed 
Secretary Hull's off-the-record confer-, 
ences for the U. S. press alone . . . Power- 
of-the-pen note: Westbrook Pegler, the 
vitriolic columnist who was among news-| 
men covering the Dewey trip, rivaled the 
candidate himself as a public attraction 
at some Western stops . . . The United 
Press will try to capture the foreign 
feature market from Hearst’s King Fea-' 
tures; the news service ‘has 
signed a contract to peddle The Chicago 
Tribune-New York News comics and fea- 
tures abroad and is negotiating with at 
least two other syndicates . . . Wal- 
ter Lippmann, The New York Herald 
Tribune's syndicated columnist who 
has shunned lucrative broadcasting of- 
fers for years, recently conferred with 
radio officials on the possibility of a 
program. 

Movie Lines - 

Hollywood studios are backing more 
Broadway plays than usual this year. 
M-G-M and Paramount have each bought 
an interest in four and RKO in two; 
Columbia is negotiating to finance sever- 
al Theater Guild productions . . . James 
M. Cain’s novel “Serenade”-is to be made 
into a movie in Mexico City by a Holly- 
wood producer . . . Sylvia Sydney returns 
to the screen to play the romantic lead 
in William Cagney’s production of “Blood 
on the Sun”. . 
“The Searching Wind” will be film 
Hal Wallis at Paramount. 


Book Outlook 


Because of the tremendous sales in- | 


crease in children’s books and the scarcity 
of both -new offerings an ints, a 
shortage is developing in that 3; re- 
tailers are scrambling to stork their 
shelves with juvenile literature for. the 
Christmas trade . 


a schoolmate of the President's daugh- 
a is on Simon & Schuster’s spring 


ady 


.. Lillian Hellman’s play | 
ed by | 


. - A new. Woodrow | 
Wilson biography by Ruth Cranston, - 
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m No, you're not likely to be startled by a St. Bernard at 
ae the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
y But if our service does occasionally slip from the high 
“a standards you’ve learned to expect, it’s only because so 
at many of our skilled employees are off to war. 
- The fact is that every important service is being main- 
0 tained. Hotel Pennsylvania meals, for instance, continue to 
»f- be something special, even though they’re right out of 
» the ration book. 
And as for the famous Statler beds in the Hotel Pennsyl- 





vania, there’s still nothing like ’em in the world. 
Speaking of beds reminds us: 
































re ’ 4s . , : 
oe Under today’s conditions, you just can’t take a 
ht room and bed for granted if you drop in on us 
10; without notice. 
* To give everybody an even break, we are asking all our 
de friends to follow these ‘“‘Golden Rules for Wartime Trav- 
ly- elers”’ : Z 
ms 
ad 1—Make reservations in advance, specifying 
od hour of arrival and date of departure. 
ay 2—Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 
3—Release rooms as early as possible on 
y 
day of departure. 
” If you join our “Golden Rule Club,” the other fellow will 
ity join, too. And pretty soon you'll find that it’s a lot easier to 
a get one of those nice, soft Hotel Pennsylvania beds when- 
re- ever you want one! < se 
eir 
the 
of : YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
gh- 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope the War Effort 





Planning for America’s between-victories périod—V-E Day 
to V-J Day—centers on two main problems. On the civilian side 
is the partial reconversion of industry to a peacetime economy. 
On the military side is the prevention of a general let-down on 
the home front and among troops now in Europe, which would 
prevent vigorous prosecution of the war against Japan to final 
victory. 


To the military, the whistles celebrating V-E Day will signal 
only the ending of the first half. They want all the U. S. to feel 
the same way. They frown on a fight-the-war-in-luxury atti- 
tude. They are promoting plans to make V-E Day plus one a 
day of rededication to war. 


The speed of industry’s shift from war to war-and-peace pro- 
duction spells the answer to the employment question. It won’t 
come off perfectly but officials handling the titanic job are 
optimistic. 


The Army knows almost precisely where to swing the ax on 
war contracts. It works closely with industry. Ground equip- 
ment will be cut deepest (over 50% in the year following V-E 
Day); tanks and seiner vehicles will be slashed most sharply, 
then heavy artillery, automotive vehicles, small arms, and am- 
munition. Aircraft will get a 20% slash. Naval vessels are geared 
to Pacific needs; Germany’s fall won’t change the present pro- 
gram. 


Arms producers won't lack for money to reconvert. Officials 
are confident their machinery will speed through any Treasury 
loan (U.S. guaranteed) in 30 days. The first one took four. 


Given a little more time, the Army will be geared to do the 
major job of contract settling before termination comes. Tested 
for months and enthusiastically approved is a system of pre- 
determining (and pre-pricing) which of the articles in a man- 
ufacturer’s working inventory he can sell, keep, or scrap. 


How long before V-J Day? The hard fact is that the shadows 
of a long fight still overhang the battleground despite Pacific 
island victories. Conservative naval men predict that by mid- 
1945 the Japanese homeland will be completely severed from 
its posh cael Harbor conquests; they allow another year after 
that to storm the island citadel. 


The weak spot in the Pacific is China, divided politically, un- 
organized militarily, impoverished financially, and disrupted 
economically. The successful Jap offensive against General 
Chennault’s South China air bases has sharpened the danger in 
a China coast landing. There is even anxiety over General 
Chiang’s ability to maintain effective control of the Chungking 
government. 


The deterioration in China has been so great that it may force 
the U. S. to undertake, earlier than planned, a direct attack on 
Japan proper. 


The effectiveness of Russian aid (if given) would depend on 
the size and time of the effort. To help relieve the supply 
burden on the Trans-Siberian Railroad, U.S. forces might cut 


‘now in Europe—and more will hea 


7 


a swath through the Kuriles and open a North Pacific route to | 
a Siberian river port. 


Al plans now made necessarily will be affected by the time and 
type of victory over Germany. Hitler might surrender tomor- 
row, since his military future is hopeless. But war chieftains 
don’t rule out the bloodier possibility of a struggle of annihila- 
tion right down to guerrilla warfare through Germany’s forests 
an A 


Guerrilla warfare would have.only nuisance value to the Nazis; 


_ but to the Allies it would mean somewhat larger armies of oc- 
-cupation than otherwise. For psn purposes, the end will 


come when the main indu: centers of the Reich have been 
occupied and the Wehrmacht is no longer capable of large- 
scale resistance. General Eisenhower may bring that about, 
without a formal German capitulation. 


The key to the time of Germany’s defeat is the day when the 
West Wall-Rhine Line is definitely flanked or breached, or 
when the Russians plunge through the Vistula Line toward 
Berlin. Military men count on the effective destruction of the 
German armies in four to eight weeks thereafter. 


In the next few months the Pacific will see B-29s in mass raids, 
jet-propelled planes at rocket speeds, and world-of-tomorrow 


weapons. Poison gas is more likely in this theater than in any 9) 


other. Moves 
out even if 


lanned for the rest of the year can be carried 
itler fights on; but next year’s plans call for troops 
d for Asia than will head 

for home. 


¢ 
e 


Few, men over 26 will be drafted after V-E Day. Selective 
Service will run into a comparative wealth of manpower among 
discharged war workers, no longer essential and hence liable 
to be called up. Draft calls, now running around 80,000 per 
month, will be slightly lower. ° 


Selective Service has these possible policy declarations in the 
mill: (1) a flat ban on over-25 inductions; (2) liberal occupa- 
tional deferment rules for men over 25; and- (3) the filling of 
calls entirely from the 18-year-old group. (The last is the least 
likely; opposition would come from those who believe war 
workers who are laid off should be called regardless of ‘age. ) 


Business and jobs will continue at a high level, once the half- 
reconversion is accomplished. This is the predominant view. 


_ Stored-up savings, with $50,000,000,000 a year in government’ 
war buying, will keep things running at forced draft. . 


Materials will become plentiful enough to remove all but the 
simplest priority controls. Manpower will be sufficient. but not 
surplus; controls will be almost nonexistent. Most rationing will 
end soon (except for gasoline, tires, shoes, sugar, and butter). 


Price ceilings will remain to smother inflationary tendencies. 
But the WLB will be ready with wage floors if widespread cut- 
ting develops during the period of temporary joblessness, threat- 
ening a paradoxical downward spiral that would ‘throw U. S. 
economy out of kilter. 
So that necessary parts will get to the makers of the complex 
civilian items, cutbacks ‘will. go first to mannfactiebel of es- 
sential items and their components. 
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Pretty Dolly Do-it-well 

Delayed, again, past quitting bell. 
Now, perhaps, she'll miss her date; 
Her machine has made her late. 


5 
ee 


Dictation from the President 

Retyped ten times ... could not be sent. 
Type skipped and blurred and doubled back; 
Hit light and dark and jumped off-track. 





Now Dolly's really not to blame; 

It's her machine should blush with shame. 
The space bar doesn't work so well; 

The "e" fills up and looks like "1", 





The keyboard cannot keep the pace. 
It jams ... and Dolly must erase. 
The wonder margin'’s not so hot ... 
Won't stop the carriage on the dot. 


Underwood -- WRITES A erres ra 


Copyright 1944, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


yi Bridgeport Works 


‘ 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company *Underwood 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





And as she wept and wrung her hands, 
Recalling school work that was grand 
Then ... at last she-understood! 

’ At school, she used an Underwood. 


Speak up, Dolly. You know how, 
Tell your boss to "do it now". 
If he really wants perfection, 
He must purchase your selection. 


Wy 
~Y a 





And here's a reason even better ... 
-\His picture is in every letter; 


Since he wants that picture good, 
"Buy an Underwood!" 


Tell him ... 

















Dear Boss: 


There’s a picture of you in every 
letter she writes. Give her an 
Underwood, 48 soon as they 
are available*, so she can mak 
that picture clean- : 
Cut and appealing, | 
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Bright BRASS is a time-honored Badge of the good housekeeper 


ee time beyond recall, the 
cheerful gleam of Brass has 
been one of the bright spots of 
home-making. In the shining 


welcome of the knocker and — 


knob on the door... in the 
glow of burnished lamps... in 
the sparkle of andirons and fire- 
tools on the hearth...in all these 
and more, Brass has a way of say- 
ing: “Sit back and enjoy your- 
self, friend! This is a hospitable, 


self-respecting household.” 
Likewise, to many fabricators 
of home furnishings and hard- 
ware, the name of Bristol for 94 
years has said: ““You can always 
bank on Bristol Brass for easily 


workable, non-corrodible. alloys 


that conform exactly to your 
specifications . . . shipment after 
shipment... . year after year.” 
And, come the day when Allied 


guns cease firing, Bristol Brass 


* BUY BONDS TO BUY BRASS FOR BULLETS «* 


will be available again for all 
the domestic and industrial uses 
which no other metal or material 
has ever been able to fulfill with 
such complete satisfaction both 
to manufacturer and consumer. 
THE 
BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Coun. 
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A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA'S GREATEST SECURITY ¢ 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 
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German Stand on Dutch Moat 
Fails to Stop Allied Drive 


“Reich Now Being Attacked 
Around Most Vulnerable Flank 
of Its West Wall Defenses 


Something, somewhere was bound to 
crack soon. General Eisenhower him- 
self said the length of the war depended 
on how long the Gestapo remained in 
control of the Reich and on how long the 
Germans could stand the pounding they 
were taking. For the basic Allied strategy 
for winning the war now was in its final 
stage. 

On all fronts the fury of Allied attacks 
had tied down the German armies. With- 
drawing troops from one sector to bol- 
ster another meant disaster nearly any- 
where for the Nazis. In Italy, Allied 
armies stood at the gateway to the Po 





Valley. In the Balkans, the Red Army in- 
vaded Slovakia and applied a gigantic 
pincers to Hungary. In the Baltic States, 
the Russians rolled back the Germans 


and threatened to gain control of the 


Baltic Sea. In Western Europe, seven Al- 
lied armies battered against Germany. 
Only in Norway was a sizable German 
army not engaged in battle. And even 
there an Allied landing would trap the 
divisions retreating from Finland. 

With their manpower. thus held all 
over Europe, the Germans had to meet 
their greatest threat since D Day—the 
assault on the river barriers in Holland 
that. form the only protection for the 
most vulnerable part of the Reich itself. 


The Unreliablé Rivers: From the 
border of Switzerland -to Cleve, Germany 
put its trust in the steel and concrete 
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battlements of the West Wall. But from 
Cleve to the coast of Holland, Germany 
relied on formidable natural barriers— 
the rivers of the Netherlands. 

North of Cleve the majestic Rhine 
sweeps in a great curve to the west and 
splits in two. The northern branch be- 
comes the Neder Rijn; the southern, the 
Waal. Below the Waal flows the Maas 
(in French, the Meuse). 

Last week:the Dutch rivers failed Ger- 
many. The Allies burst across these moats 
and set the stage for an onslaught against 
the weakest defenses of Fortress Ger- 
mania. 

The parachutists and airborne troops 
who came down through the clouds of 
Eastern Holland to land at Eindhoven, 
Nijmegen, and Arnhem on the afternoon 
of Sept. 17 were only the precursors of 
a mighty military operation. A ground 
army joined up with the air army and 
waged a huge battle for the river cross- 
ings. Beyond the water barriers lay the’ 
North German plain, leading straight 
to Berlin. ne. 


Bayonets and Bazookas: The Allies 
had to take the three cities to control the 
rivers. The fighting for them grew pro- 
gressively tougher, Eindhoven was cap- 
tured with relative ease; Nijmegen was a 


U, 8. Army Signal Corps from International 


In the most decisive battle since D, Day, the Allies are fighting to outflank the whole of the West Wall— 


which the Americans already have breached in areas such as this 
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Harderwijk 45% 


Apeldoorn ’ 


- SUMMER RESORTS, PINE 
FORESTS, AND CONCEALED 
GERMAN AIRDROMES 
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500-FOOT BRIDGES 
ANCHORED IN HILLS 
ON NORTHERN BANK 


RIVERS RISE 
IN AUTUMN 


Red arrows indicate Allied drive to bridge the Dutch river lines and break into Germany; black arrows show Nazi counterattacks 


fairly desperate affair; Arnhem was 
downright brutal. 

Landing in the fields around Eind- 
hoven, the sky troopers swiftly formed a 
perimeter defense while other units, 
dropped farther up the line, seized 
bridges across the Maas. Lt. Gen. Sir 
Miles C. Dempsey’s British Second Army 
sped 27 miles from the Meuse-Escaut 
Canal to join the air troops the next aft- 
ernoon. 

The Germans, mostly green troops, 
broke before the armored attack. Only 
a few snipers contested the occupation 
of Eindhoven. They were eliminated one 
by one with bayonets and bazookas 
used at close quarters. 


The Fluttering Flag: About 30 miles 
north of Eindhoven the Germans and the 
air troops fought a full-blown battle on 
the southern bank of the Waal for pos- 
session of the Nijmegen river spans. The 
houses on the approaches to the bridge 
were packed with Nazi snipers and ma- 
chine gunners. These were backed up by 
heavy concentrations of 88-millimeter 
guns, smaller anti-tank guns, and rapid- 


firing: anti-aircraft guns used against 


ground targets. 

Slipping from doorway to doorway, the 
airborne soldiers tried time after time to 
reach the enemy arsenal-a small castle 
which stood on top of a craggy hill about 
200 yards from the bridge. Ewen at night 
they failed to sneak up, for the burn- 
ing town lighted up the misty battle- 
ground. 

On Tuesday, armored British units 
from Eindhoven reached Nijmegen. With 
parachutists riding the tank turrets, they 
crunched through the  debris-littered 
streets in fierce assaults. From their 
trenches in a pes before the bridge the 
Germans cut loose with everything they 
had. Parachutists slumpéd on the tanks 
and fell in the streets. Machine guns 
drummed tattoos while the artillery cut 
loose at point-blank range. The Allied 
armored attacks wavered, then tumed 
back. A e 

At a command post in Nijmegen a con- 
ference of officers decided a a bold ma- 
neuver. Picked American paratroopers 
climbed on tanks and rode them to. the 
river's edge to the east of the bridge in 


a“ 


Winterswijk.. 


Newsweek—DeMoreland, Scott 


scrambled down the 
themselves into small, dingy assault boats. 
Above them the tanks opened up with 
their cannon and machine guns to cover 
them for a landing, while, the British 
feinted another attack against the de- 
fenders of the bridge. 
When the noses of the boats rammed 
against the northern shore, the Ameri- 
cans fanned out toward the end of the 
concrete . Within two hours they 
were attacking at close range. Then, as 
British officers saw the Stars and Stripes 
‘flutter up a flagpole, they sent tanks 
to storm the bridge for one last try. This 
time they made it and the vital span was 
0 one really knew why the. 

. who have set demolitions from one end 
‘of Europe to the other, failed to destroy 
the Nijmegen bridge. Explosive charges 
were emplaced and the Nazis had ample 
warning. Some said that Dutch patriots, 
who immediately joined in the fight 
against the Germans, had cut the wires. 
Others said that ‘the British had learned 
that the master switch was in the Nijme- 


the -late afternoon. Hopping off, they 
bank and packed 
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gen post office, which the tanks knocked 
to pieces. The bridge was damaged only 
slightly by shellfire. 


-Good Hearts in Hell: British corre- 
spondents who came down north of Arn- 
hem with British forces—the “Red Devils” 
of the First Airborne Division—in the 
initial landings, said they fell into a “very 
sticky” situation—a “patch of hell.” 

The British got into the city the first 
afternoon and dug in. Despite reinforce- 
ments, they were driven back slowly 
toward the west. Admiringly, German 
correspondents wrote that the fighting 
was house-to-house and garden-to-gar- 
den. 

The Tommies held on to their north 
bank foothold day after day. They waited 
desperately for General Dempsey’s army 
to reach them from Nijmegen. On the 














fifth day the Germans brought up loud- 
speakers and called upon them to sur- 
render to save their lives. The answer 
came in unedited profanity. Stanley 
Maxted, BBC correspondent, described 
the desperation and determination of 
the posed Britons: “The troops are 
being asked to do more than flesh and 
blood should have to endure, but as 
their commander said, “They are of good 
heart’.” 

This was the British fighting man at 
his best—in the tightest of tight spots 
against the heaviest of odds. Back-to-the- 
wall struggles rather than brilliant vic- 
tories are in the British tradition. And 
now as the world spotlight for almost the 
first time since D Day focused on the 
Tommies, the rational genius for under- 
statement produced a classic interchange. 
The rescuing Second Army sent a mes- 
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sage to the isolated airborne units: “Hold 
on. We're coming.” This was the reply: 
“We shall be very glad to see you.” - 


One-Tank Country: The relief col- 
umn heading north from Nijmegen 
bogged down in the gooey mud that 
clogged up the tracks of the tanks. Sod- 
den from rain, the canal-laced, 10-mile 
stretch between the Waal and the Neder 
Rijn -was too soft and marshy for heavy 
trucks and armor. The vehicles had to“ 
move single-file over roads which trav- 
erse the earthen. dikes 6 feet above the 
marshes. They provided excellent tar- 
gets for German guns emplaced on the 
flanks. 

Five miles north of Nijmegen the ad- 
vance stalled. Last Saturday a sky train 
which extended in flight from the British 
coast to the Dutch coast, dropped sup- 





WAR TIDES 





London (by wireless)—To the cor- 
respondent at the front who can see 
) things as they are or at-least report 
things: invisible as if they were seen, 
the present stage of war is simple 
enough. But to the commentator, though 
he be an armchair strategist—and, con- 
trary to popular belief, strategy is best 
learned in so unwarlike a setting or 
seating—operations are becoming daily 
more. complex. 

The one sees the end approaching 
and is entranced by the drama; the 
other sees the means to the end develop- 
ing and is perplexed by their final tests, 
which will add tone and color to both 
the peace and to the next war. 

Let us look into this witches’ cauldron 
—the battle of Germany. There, among 
many ingredients, we behold sea power 
struggling with land power, machine 
power with man power, and air power 
with will power. Finally those of clear 
sight will see, like a shadow, the peace 
or pause which will emerge “when the 
hurlyburly’s done, when the battle’s lost 
and won’—and more dimly stili—the 
next war. 


From the beginning, Germany was 
doomed by 20-odd . miles of eter sthe 
English Channel. Yet less than four 
months back that Channel was spanned 
by such an armada that perhaps 750,- 
000 or more Germans in France went 
down before it as if smitten by an 
avalanche. 

What were the secrets of this triumph 
over Channel? Not that an army was 
fitted to ships as the Spaniards were in 
1588, but that the ships were fitted to 





an army. The whole operation was de- 


In the Witches’ Cauldron 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


vised not as a sea assault, but as a land , 


operation—the storming of a moat. If 
today the Channel can be crossed as 
easily as was the Red Sea by the 
Israelites, then it is probable that in the 
future the Atlantic and Pacific will also 
be as easily crossed. What does this 
mean? Not only that England is no 
longer an island but that the United 
States is no longer immune from land 
attack. And this is not because air 
power can span water but because 
land power has been taught to swim. 

Yet invasion would have been im- 
possible without air power to pratect 
it by a barrage of bombs. Nevertheless, 
why should protection take to the air, 
if in the form of a rocket it can now be 
based on land? Fifty thousand rocket 
bombs launched from the Hampshire 
coast would surely have proved as 
effective. Why not later from the New 
Hampshire coast? ; 

Yet again without machine power in 
the form of armored vehicles, air power, 
as employed, could have done little 
more than protect. Had this invasion 
been launched during the last war, 
500,000 men on land would have bot- 
tled up 5,000,000 coming from over 
the sea. Therefore do not these several 
things point to one supreme thing— 
the triumph of mechanized land power 
and its still greater triumphs in the 
future? 

In this long drawn-out battle which 
be with the first 1,000-bomber at- 
tack on Cologne, the outstanding failure 
has been the ineffectiveness of the 
Douhet theory. Douhet saw a whole 
country put out of action by a single. 
air attack. Even his faithful : disciple, 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Harris, 
went so far as to say that if he could 
send a thousand bombers a night over 
Germany the war would be over in six 
months; with 20,000 aircraft he would 
finish it in one night. Yet what have we 
seen? Well, look at the tonnage of 


. bombs rained upon Germany; yet the 
morale of its people has not cracked and 


the will of its soldiers is yet unbroken. 
As an English correspondent wrote from 
the Moselle front on Sept. 17: “There 
is nothing left to them but death: death 
to as many of their opponents as they 
can contrive before death overtakes 
these strange and terrible automata 
themselves.” 


Not for a moment do I dispute the 
vast damage done by thee miscalled 
“strategic” bombings—mainly the dam- 
age to peace. Yet man’s whole history 
centers in his adaptability to danger. For 
this reason I have held and still hold 
that the supreme value of aircraft is not 
as long-range artillery but instead to 
gain command of the air so that armies 
may be lifted into it to gain the com- 
mand of: land. It is a landing-craft 
problem verticalized. 

This is what we now see in the still 
moderate airborne landings in Holland. 
Multiply them tenfold, add to them 
what we have now learned that armor 
can do on the ground, and fit the whole 
to landing craft which can carry them 
overseas. Fuse these three into a trinity 
in unity and you will gain not only a 
glimpse of what the next war will put to 
the test but also, I think, of the peace 
which will beget it—a of “strange 
and terrible automata. 
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Liberty Hoedown: One of the more than 1,000 American airmen evacuated 





Sh RR ae Soe Seem we 
U. 8S. Army Air Forces from Acme 


by air from Rumanian prison camps was a North Carolinian, Edwin M. Braswell. 
When his B-17 landed and his feet touched Italian soil, the joyous sergeant kicked 
off his boots, grabbed a partner and whirled into a barefoot jig. 





plies and thousands of troops just ahead 
of the ground forces. With this aid, 
Dempsey pushed patrols on and over the 
Neder Rijn. The parachutists who were 
there still fought, but they were no 
longer alone. 

Behind the forward Allied spearhead 
the Germans fought furiously to cut its 
line of communications, already danger- 
ously thin at many points. Near the canal 
town of a between Eindhoven and 
Nijmegen, the attackers sawed a gap and 
held it until Typhoon planes screamed in 
and dispersed them with rockets and 
bombs. 

Significance ——— 

The air-ground penetration of Holland 
was fraught with greater risks than any 
other operation since D Day. But when 
the river crossings are secured, the Al- 
lies will gain a corresponding advantage. 
Northeast of Arnhem the way to Ger- 
many is relatively oo The only water 
barrier before the frontier is the Ijssel 
River, narrow, shallow, and easily ford- 
able. Beyond that the farmlands and 
small broken forests roll eastward to 
Berlin. 


German Cassino 


The enemy division was a good one _ 


but for the moment it had about all that 
the men could take. So the High Com- 
mand withdrew it from the Russian front 
and sent it back to Germany for rest, re- 
placements, and equipment. Suddenly 
the commanding general received secret, 
urgent orders. Some said they came from 
the Fiihrer himself. Efficiently but hasti- 
ly, the division cut short its leave, and 
entrained for the west. Its job was to seal 
off the American First Army’s breach of 
the West Wall or die in the attempt. 

At the industrial city of Stolberg, 6 


“miles east of Aachen and less than 30 


from Cologne, these Germans_came to 
grips with the Americans last week. The 
Yanks, after battering down forest pill- 
boxes undermanned by ill-trained Ger- 
mar? recruits, had already dug themselves 
into an 800-foot ridge edt of Stolberg. 
That was the deepest Allied penetration 
of the Reich. Now a different kind of 


‘German, young and hard-trained by bat- 


tle, eyed the Americans across a deep, 
wooded valley from another ridge 2, 


yards away. 


The battle to come was for blue chips. 
The Germans began by pitching more 
shells than they had used since Norman- 
dy. The Luftwaffe came out to help 
(most of the time Allied planes were 
grounded by the weather). 

In drizzling, miserable rain and heavy 
mist, the Germans assaulted under cover 
of a storm of artillery and mortar shells, 
With Prussian determination and disci- 
pline, the infantrymen forged through 
the pine trees of the valley and climbed 
the ridge to grapple with the Yanks. Soon 
the opposing artillery had to settle down 
to counterbattery work because the lines 
drew too near for either side to use fire- 
power against personnel. 5 

Screaming fanatical Nazi war cries, the 
Germans came in wave after wave. Slid- 
ing on the muddy hillside, they fell flat 
to fire, then clambered up a few more 
steps to fall and shoot again. In the firing 
trenches and foxholes atop the ridge, the 
unshaven, hollow-eyed Americans (many 
had not slept for days) squinted down 
their rifle and machine-gun sights, aimed 
low, and ripped the enemy attacks apart. 
When the Germans fell back down the 
ridge they left their dead not more than 
10 feet from the American firing trenches, 


Blood and soil: That was the biggest 
battle on .the First Army front and it re- 
sulted in the capture of the ruins of Stol- 
berg by the Americans. It was also typi- 
cal of the tenacity by which the Germans 
attempted to turn every town and forest 
in their own country into another Cassino 
regardless of the damage or the casualties 
inflicted on the remaining civilians. 
Aachen, for example, was just as strongly 
defended as Stolberg and was nicknamed 
“Aching Aachen.” 


‘Al Newman, NewswEEK war corre 


spondent with the First Army, cabled the © 


following eyewitness account of just how 
bitter this Nazi opposition could be: 


The road twisted through the damp 
forest mile r mile. We poset a de- 
serted clearing where a dead German lay 
on a litter with one blood-stained arm 
thrown up over his face as though to 
ward off death. Then in the forest's dim 
light we saw straggling knots of Ger- 
mans driven from their homes by Ger- 
man gunfire. Their mouths were so tight 
we could hardly see. their lips. Like thou- 
sands of refugees we have met on the 


roads—Sicilians, Italians, Normans, ‘Bre- § 


tons, Parisians, Belgians, and Dutch— 
these representatives of the master race 
ww. qpariery fill-in demoli d 
€ cross -in demolitions, passe 
another German corpse’on the sidewalk, 
and entered Schevenhutte, a long village 
in a shallow valley. Its one street was 
littered with branches torn from trees as 
though by a hutricane; its houses were 


nicked ‘and spattered and battered and’ 


smashed like so many innocent little 
towns in Normandy. Schevenhutte had 


been a quiet place where many rich and 
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influential Germans had holed up to es- 
cape the war. Now the war had come to 
them. : 

A terrible quiet gripped the cool, sun- 
lit street—a palm-sweating, throat-drying 
sort of quiet. Occasional bursts of ma- 
chine-gun fire from our lines 300 yards up 
a wooded ridge were a positive relief and 


so were\the cracks of our light field-— 


pieces and the thuds of our shells. 

A lieutenant colonel strode-out of the 
woods. He was almost as broad as he was 
tall and wore a handlebar mustache that 
made him look like a younger version of 
Stalin. He dripped with sweat and his 
shirt collar was topped with a mourning 
band of dirt. 

The regimental commander greeted 
him warmly like one returned from a long 


voyage. “The best fight we ever had,” | 


said the younger man. Then he turned to 
a group of enlisted men bunched on the 
road: “All right, you guys, spread out if 
you haven’t got work to do. If you don’t 
think a mortar kills, go on out back and 
have a look.” 

“Come on and see,” said a captain lead- 
ing me back through the house. “This is 
where a Nazi shell hit some prisoners. 
Not one of our guards was scratched.” 

They lay there in a heap of gray-green 
and crimson and the chalky white of the 
skins of the freshly killed. You could not 
tell where one body left off and another 
began. A red smear covered the back of 
the house to a height of 10 feet. “Blood 
and soil,” Hitler once said. Here were 
his blood and his soil for him. 


War in a Quagmire 


Hour after hour, from Luxembourg to 


_ Switzerland, the skies splashed cold rain 


down on the forests and fields of North- 
eastern France. The battlegrounds of the 
American Third and Seventh” ‘Armies 
tuned into quagmires. Jeeps slithered 


“and lurched along muddy ruts. Ration 


trucks scattered gravel ahead of tanks 
coming up to the front. GI’s, cold and 
slimy, huddled in their watery foxholes 
and ate rations out of the cans while 
shells screamed and crackled overhead. 
“Our outfit was just eroded away, a lieu- 
tenant said when he brought the rem- 
nants of his unit to the rear for rest. 
With the weather thus favoring their 
defense last week, the Germans feverishly 
dug earthen works between the Moselle 
River and the West Wall. From Thion- 
ville on the border of Luxembourg to the 
fortress of Metz they managed to hold 
Lt. Gen. George S. Patton’s forces. Below 
Metz, Patton’s Third Army exploited its 
painfully gained bridgeheads and sliced 
the Moselle River line to shreds. Retreat- 
ing, the Wehrmacht slowly moved back 
to the banks of the narrow Seille, a tribu- 


tary of the Moselle. The lines swayed 


back and forth as each side mounted 
attack and counterattack. At a small 
village in the triangle between the two 
Trivers the Germans made an old-fashioned 


bayonet charge and even fought with 


their fists as the combat closed man-to- 
man. They gained only time, but time 
was what they fought for. 


Puddle Jumped Panzers: East of 
American-held Nancy, the Germans 
turned hundreds of tanks into the biggest 
armored battle since Caen. Recklessly, 
the Panzers roared out on the afternoon 
of Sept. 20 and drove deeply into the 
American positions. They overran one 
important water-supply point and, as the 
Americans jumped into the neck-deep 
creek, they witnessed a sight unique on 
the field of battle. A “puddle jumper” ob- 
servation plane with bazookas fixed on 
the wings dove down and knocked -out 
two of the tanks. The pilot was Maj. 
Charles Carpenter of Moline, III. 

Other bazookas, artillery, and tanks 
brought the day’s Panzer score to 49. But 
the Germans kept on coming. In four 
days of combat they lost 165 tanks. Now 
Patton’s tankers were fighting the kind 
of war they had trained for and they 
wrecked the German onslaughts. In one 
engagement the Germans came down be- 
hind a fog and got within 50 feet before 
they were located. They caught several 
American light tanks in the open. The 
rest scuttled back while artillery laid 
down a smoke screen ahead of the on- 
coming enemy. Like destroyers darting 
out to tackle cruisers in sea warfare, the 
light tanks popped out of the smoke to 
shoot and get back in before the German 
Mark IV’s and Mark V’s could train their 
guns. Then American heavies came up 
and beat the Germans back. 

Farther south, the Seventh Army 
swung suddenly north of Belfort, and 
carved out a substantial bridgehead across 








the upper Moselle in the foothills of the 
Vosges Mountains at the village of 
Eloyes. On Sept. 21, while the Germans 
were sheltering beneath the dripping 
trees on the east bank, Lt. Gen. Alexan- 
der M. Patch’s troops waded the stream 
under cover of a heavy fog. Then engi- 
neers threw a pontoon bridge across the 
river. The new crossing brought Patch’s 
forward positions into line with: Patton’s. 


Brest—Concrete Hell 


They blinked a little in the bright sun- 
shine as they lugged suitcases out of the 
cavernous submarine pens at Brest. Hun- 
dreds of German officers, wearing parade 
uniforms and all their medals, wandered 
about in the unnatural quiet which fol- 
lowed the final, 24-hour artillery bom- 
bardment. In the Place de Woodrow Wil- 
son a German colonel, highest-rankin 
officer left in the city, handed his pisto 
to an American colonel in formal sur- 
render. 

Lt. Gen. Hermann Ramcke, command- 
er of the garrison, who had told his men 
“we are going to defend Brest to the last 

enade, committing our very lives,” had 

ed to the Crozon Peninsula. There, two 
days later he surrendered himself, an 
aide, four orderlies, and an Irish setter— 
even as the German radio announced he 


‘had been awarded the oak leaves with 


swords and diamonds to the Knight’s 
Cross of the Iron Cross. 

His troops had stopped far short of 
fighting to the last man and the last gre- 
nade. The Americans captured 36,389 
men, including thousands hospitalized in 
tremendous caves. 

General Ramcke had also told his men 


International 
Battle to the last man has no appeal for a Nazi paratrooper at Brest, presenting 
one of the Allied safe-conduct passes showered on the German lines 
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WAR TIDES 





The Campaign for the Recapture of the Philippines 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


In a series of swift and daring at- 
tacks, Admiral Halsey’s gadflies have 
swept over Mindanao-.and the Central 
Philippines, and finally struck hard in 
the Manila area, leaving destruction in 
their wake. The Japanese Fleet was 
dared to come out and fight and it did 
not accept the challenge. 

Meanwhile, General MacArthur’s am- 
phibious forces have moved into Moro- 
tai just north of Halmahera, and the 
Talaud Islands have been bombed 
From the Central Pacific, advance forces 
have occupied Angaur and Peleliu in 
the Southern Palau group, with others 
probably waiting in convenient nearby 
atolls such as Ngulu and Ulithi for the 
follow-up in force. The joint campaign 
for the recapture of the Philippines, 
with Luzon as a major objective, is on, 
and its first phase, the battle for air 
control, has to date been successful. 

It has taken time to prepare the way 
for this major campaign. In separate 
operations, task forces under Admiral 
Nimitz’s general direction had to oc- 
cupy Saipan and Guam before they 
could turn southwest toward Palau, 
from which position they could support 
MacArthur’s move surth, At the same 
time, MacArthur had to move along the 
northern coast of New Guinea until he 
reached the area bounded by Sansapor 
and Waigeo and until he was suitably 
located to launch a major thrust toward 
the Philippines. 

When the Southwest Pacific forces 
had t@ break the stubborn Jap defenses 
in the Solomons, the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, and Southeastern New Guinea, 


the going was slow and the bulk of the 
hard ‘fighting took place there. When 
the Central Pacific forces moved into 
the Gilberts, then on into Guam and 
Saipan, and now into the Palau group, 
while MacArthur hopped along the 
northern coast of New Guinea, the go- 
ing was faster but most of the hard 
fighting fell to the Central Pacific am- 
phibious operations. 


In the great campaign now in its 
opening phase, the hard fighting will 
be about equally divided, for the gen- 
eral plan of campaign will be essential- 
ly military, with the air and sea arms 
giving support. Since MacArthur began 
his Bs a expansion west, he has had 
the choice of many objectives from 
which he could select bases for heavy 
bombers. In no case did the capture of 
these sites entail a major military opera- 
tion. ey. bombers were used like the 
guns of a battleship to soften up other 


spots planned for occupation and also - 


to wreck Jap air and military support 
in the ,immediate vicinity. When the 
peace effective range for continuous 

mbing was reached, the naval air 
arm was sent in to take over the soften- 
ing-up process. This was where Halsey’s 
recent raids came in. At the same time 
they stopped Jap reinforcements by air 
and sea for Palau. 

When MacArthur was ready for an- 
other hop, after pounding the Celebes 
and heavily bombing Halmahera, where 
the Japs had concentrated a strong air 
and military force, he moved into Moro- 
tai, strategically just as well situated for 


convoys and without heavy fleet sup- 
‘a Jap fleet possibly lurking somewhere 


_ in the Southwest Pacific. The key spots 


air work as Halmahera, but not so hard 
to take. | eG. 

This was good strategy, indicating ex- 
cellent reconnaissance, the accurate 
evaluation of results, and fine teamwork. 
But from now on, MacArthur must lean 
more heavily on fleet support. To ven- 
ture into Philippine waters with large 


port, in the face of strong elements of 


in the neighborhood, might be suicide. 
In the past heavy Jap units have been 
reported in the Sulu group of islands. 
In the Central Pacific, geography has 
not favored us to the extent that it has 


are fewer and every one which we have 
occupied since the move into the Gil- 
berts has meant a tough fight with many 
casualties. 


But, just as MacArthur moved in- { 


to Morotai to get advance air bases to 
cover his forward movement, so the 
occupation of Angaur and Peleliu is a 
step to get air bases to further the com- 
plete occupation of Palau. This, too, is 
good strategy. From this position, our 
Central: Pacific forces are better placed 
to.support MacArthur's advance toward 
the Philippines. And with Guam, Sai- 
pan, Biak, the Admiralty: Islands, and 
other air bases also in our possession, 
the entire Central Pacific area with its 
many atolls, New Guinea, the Bismarck 
Archipelago, and the Solomons are 
practically cut off from any Jap as- 
sistance except that given by their sub- 
marines. : 








that their resistance diverted American 


strength from “our menaced West Wall.” 


That was only partly true. Brest held out © 


for six weeks because the Allies had 
chosen slow reduction rather than an all- 
out assault which would have cost more 
lives. However, three divisions—the Sec- 
ond, Eighth Motorized, and 29th, com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. Troy H. Middle- 
ton—and vast quantities of supplies were 


needed to take the port. 


‘Lunar Landscape: The Allies found 
what General Ramcke promised—“a pile 
of ruins.” Lewis Gannett, in a dispatch 
sto The New York Herald Tribune, de- 
scribed the scene: “The heart of Brest 
\looks like a lunar landscape, a_ pitted 
desert of shell holes and ragged walls 
that once were buildings. Jeeps driving 
into the city along a path cleared by en- 
gineers ride over rubble so -deep that 


. flooring that once were a full 


ah 


sometimes they look down on bits of 
story above 
the pavement. The great docks are val- 
leys of crumbled masonry, sometimes 
covering whole ships whose smokestacks 
protrude in crazy patterns . . . The fifteen 
great submarine pens, with 20-foot-thick 
roofs and walls of solid concrete, still 
stand almost intact. Only, one had its roof 
unctured, But they stand amid a scram- 
bled mass of wreckage that looks like a 
futurist painting of a concrete hell.” 
@ Allied forces continued the weary task 
of reducing German garrisons left in 
other Fren ‘Boslbene fell to the 
Canadians, who took more than 10,000 
pecoes, That left the Germans still 
olding out in Calais, Dunkerque, St. Na- 
zairé, and Lorient. In addition, 10,000 


Nazis controlled the mouth of the Gironde - 


River and thereby prevented use of 
Bordeaux. 


The Devil’s Workshop 


Kenneth Crawford, NEwswEek war 
correspondent, followed the trail of the 
robot bomb from London, through its 
launching sites in France, and to one o} 
its breeding places in Luxembourg. His 
story: : 


The first buzz bomb I ever saw sailed 
over Wilton Crescent, near Hyde Park 
Corner in London, a little over a week 
after D Day, just as I was leaving my flat 
to catch a bus for Fleet Street. It cleared 
treetops by perhaps 200 feet and wheezed 
on over Hyde Park before diving.-The ex- 
plosion was far off and barely audible 
when it came. I was amused. So this 


ridiculous toy airplane was what the 
Nazi buffoons thought ‘was a_ secret 
weapon capable of winning the war! 

It must ha. bcen about a week later 
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that a buzz bomb landed late at night in 
Green Park, about two blocks from my 
flat, and rattled my back teeth. By that 
time I had seen what the German toy did 
when its 2,000-pound charge exploded. I 
had seen big buildings demolished and 
Londoners horribly mutilated. I was no 
longer amused. 


Not According to Hoyle: They came 
night and day, but they were worst at 
night. Nobody wanted to be alone. I 


moved to the Savoy Hotel and sat up 


playing poker with others of the “Buzz 
Bomb Cowering and Deuces Wild So- 
ciety.” We encouraged each other with 
assurances that the buzzings were only 


. taxicabs in Piccadilly Circus. William 


Saroyan, a contributing member in -good 
standing, got to calling them exploding 
taxicabs. . 

When I arrived in France with the 


’ Third Army, I saw my first buzz-bomb 


site. It was a cunningly concealed con- 
crete emplacement supporting a pair of 
arallel rails about 6 feet apart. This site 
ad never been used. It was one of hun- 
dreds held in reserve. 


Slaves of the Fiend: In Luxembourg, 
I saw the beginning of the buzz bomb. 
A few miles from here, under a hill in a 
worked-out iron mine, is a factory where 
‘the bombs were made. In huge, dank un- 


_derground rooms at the far end of a shaft 
an electric conveyer still © 


through whic 
runs are modern. lathes, foundries, and 
welding booths. Bombs in various stages of 
completion are piled along the rock walls. 

Some 5,000 Russian, Belgian, Dutch, 
French, and Polish men and women 


_ worked in this plant until the Americans 


liberated the French border territory in 
which the mine is situated. They were 
slaves in every sense. For a bare subsist- 
ence wage they worked long hours in 
foul air under dripping arches of rock. A 
half inch of water covered the concrete 
floor in most places the day I was there. 
The workers had the choice of making 
toy planes or being shot. 

Germans of the Todt organization su- 
pervised the plant. It could never have 
been bombed out from the air. Its ca- 
pacity must have been enormous. On the 
basis of experience, I reckoned that every 
bomb would have killed one Britisher 
and left one homeless. I left this devil’s 
workshop, as I left many a Savoy poker 
game, feeling that our enemy in this war 
is at least half fiend. 


Forecast in the Pacific 


To defeat Japan after Germany col- 
lapses will take at least one and a half to 


‘two years. That is the consensus of ex- 


perts in the Navy, War, and State De- 
partments and the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration as reported by the Office of 
War Information this week. The report 
stressed Allied over-all superiority. But it 
recognized the Pacific enemy’s continued 
strength: ; 


@ Japan can increase its war production 
in almost every category. It has huge 
stockpiles of raw materials and can live 
off the food it raises at home. 

@ Our nearest bases are 1,500 miles from 
the home shores of Japan. It will take 
months to shift Allied shipping for major 
invasions; Jap’ successes, in China have 
postponed the opening of China’s ports. 
When reopened, the Burma road will car- 
ry little more than goes over “the hump” 
by air transport. 2 

@ Currently Japan produces as many 
planes as’ we destroy—1,400 to 1,500 a 
month. The Japanese Fleet is still power- 
ful with ten to thirteen battleships and 
ten to twelve large carriers. As the Japs 
retreat, shorter supply lines compensate 
for their merchant-marine losses. 

@ The Japanese Army is estimated at 
4,000,000 men; 3,500,000 more are avail- 
able. Only destruction or utter exhaus- 
tion will defeat them. 


Penalty of Retreat 


The 98rd Chinese Division failed dis- - 


mally to make a stand against the Japs in 
defense of Kweilin at the best natural 
pains around Chuanhsien, 90 miles 


om the big South-Central China city. As * 


a result, the American Fourteenth Air 
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Force was compelled to evacuate one of 
its most important bases (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 25). Last week Chen Meng Leng, 
the 93rd’s commander, paid the penalty 
of failure. He was executed. 


- On to the Philippines 


The campaign to win back the Philip- 
pines was well under way last week. From 
newly captured Morotai and from New 
Guinea bases, Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
men prepared for the 250-mile hop to the 
Southern Philippines. Medium bombers, 
probably from Morotai, softened up Cel- 
ebes and other islands to the west. As if 
to straighten out the chain of command 
before the big show, Admiral Chester W, 
Nimitz reiterated that MacArthur would 
command the liberation of the Philip- 
pines, with the support of the Navy. 

At the same time Vice Admiral Marc A. 
Mitscher’s incredibly powerful Task Force 
58—now part of Admiral William F. Hal- 
sey’s Third Fleet—made a “superlatively 
successful attack” on the Central Philip- 
pines. For the first time in two and‘a 
half-years, planes with American insignia 
on their wings appeared over Manila and 
other places, whose names are still names 
of defeat for Americans. On the eastern 
approaches to the Philippines, the Ma- 





. 8. Navy from Associated Press 





Peleliu is tough: Here are amphtracks, the tried and sturdy vehicles of 
United States naval landings, heading for the smoking shore 
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rines fought a grim but winning 
battle for Peleliu and Army men 
won Angaur, 6 miles south in 
the Palau Islands. 


. Luzon Revisited: The raids 
— the Philippines fell on 
Clark and Nichols fields, where 
on Dec. 8 (Philippine time), 
1941, the Japs virtually wiped . 
out the American air force in the 
Far East; Cavite naval base, _. 
which went up in flames that 
month; the Manila Bay area; and 
Subic Bay, where gallant PT 
boats sank Jap ships during the 
defense of Bataan. 

In two days of attack Hellcat 
fighters won soul-satisfying re- 
venge by destroying 357 Jap 

lanes, far more than the Japs 
nocked out in the Philippines 
on Pearl Harbor day. The Amer- 
icans also sank 40 ships, dam- 
aged or probably sank 46 other 
vessels, seventeen small craft, 
and two floating drydocks. In 
three weeks the Third Fleet had 
destroyed 978 planes and sunk 
or damaged 259 ships and 170 
small craft. . 

Admiral Nimitz reported with 
pride: “The operations of the 
Third Fleet have forced the ene- 
my to withdraw his naval forces 
from their former anchorages in the Phil- 
ippines and to seek new refuges in the 


same general area, have disrupted inter-. 


island communications, and have broken 
his air force in the Philippines -just as 
operations of the Fifth Fleet broke the 
enemy carrier-based air force in the bat- 
tle of the Philippine Sea.” 


9 ramgl government of- the Philippines 


re 
* 


eclare war against the United States and — 


Britain on Sept. 23. 

On Peleliu, the Marine First Division, 
which took the initial American ‘step 
toward Tokyo by landing at Guadalcanal 
two years ago, tangled with the Japs in 
another roughhouse scrap. The Marines 
said. @ven Guadalcanal hadn’t been as 
tough. Commanding officers declared that 
Peleliu had the worst terrain the Amer- 
icans in the Central Pacific had yet faced. 
The backbone of the island is a coral and 
limestone ridge with cliffs so jagged that 
falling down on the ground may hurt a 
soldier. The Japs had honeycombed the 


hills with caves connected by steel doors, ” 
and the Marines. christened one sector. - 


“Bloody Nose Ridge.” Bombs fromthe 


ever-present air force and shells from the. 
warships off-shore had little effect on the 


burrowed-in-Japs, who used more artil- 
lery and mortars and less small-arms fire 
than ever before. Taking Peleliu was a 


- job for Leathernecks armed with ba- 


zookas and flamethrowers to clean out the 
caves. One war correspondent cabled: 
“There is a price tag on every inch of this 
coral and concrete hell.” 
Nevertheless, the First Marines over- 





MacArthur wades in at Morotai—250 
wet miles from the Philippines 


ran -three-fourths of the 12-square-mile 
island and killed more than 7,000 Japs. 
They found both American and Japanese 
dead rigged up with. booby traps, and 
inside caves they discovered dead Japs 
shackled to their guns, doomed to stay 


there until they died. Seabees, rushing to 
_sgebuild the homb-smashed airfield, one of 
.- . Tokyo reacted by making the “inde- 


the biggest dnd best the Americans have 
captured, counted 117 wrecked Japanese 
planes. Repairs went so fast that on Sept. 
23 a Liberator was able to make an emer- 
gency landing. 


Where Are the Japs? 


- When the Americans aren't attacking, 


the nights are quiet over the Philippines. — 


Robert Shaplen, NEwswEEk war corre- 

spondent, just came from there. His 

story: 

Re Japs in the oe Pacific are 
ing whip so soundly t trying to 

find one is Bee ian or the srcmemuha! 


needle in the ha bitin In four ‘nights I 


‘traveled 2,500 miles through enemy terri- 


tory by plane and by boat, getting as 
close to Manila as 200 miles, and all I 
saw was a small Jap sailing vessel. 


On the Black Cat: I am writing this 
at sunrise in the starboard blister of a 
Black Cat—the nickname for a night- 
patroling Catalina, the war’s most. be- 
oved work horse. Lt. Walt Shinn, former 
football star at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is piloting us back on the last la 
of a fifteen-hour Cook’s tour of the Phi 


__ Newsweek, Ocroser 2, 1944 


ippines. We have just covered | 
some 1,500 miles, as far as Iloilo | 
on Panay Island. This is the 
longest Philippine penetration 
made so far and the farthest | 
from this theater. . 

We were briefed by Comdr. | 
Jack Bandy aboard a tender at 
3:30 p.m. After an early meal we 
took off at 5:30. The crew was | 
tense and I didn’t blame them. 
Not only was this to be a mara- 
thon strike, utilizing the gas sup- 
ply to the last drop, but it also 

. was to be their last patrol. After 
a brief spell of operational work 
they are scheduled to go home. 

It was dark when we ap- 
proached Zamboanga. The coast 
was shrouded in clouds and we 
could barely detect it. Suddenly 
three searchlights started fan- 
ning the sky and our guess that 
another of our Cats was getting 
a hot ack-ack reception was later 
corroborated. The pilot flashed 
that he saw one or two small Jap 
vessels in the spacious harbor. 
Then .ack-ack and incoming Jap 
planes forced him to get his lum- 
bering craft out in a hurry. 

A heavy thunderstorm ahead 
made Shinn alter the course. But 
we had to ride it out before we 
were through, ‘with lightning 

flashing great bolts around us and the rain 
beating a snappy tattoo on our hull. It 
proved to me what I had always heard— 
that a Cat can really take it. “That was a 
beaut,” Shinn shouted over the phones, as 
we,came out smoothly into a starlit calm. 


Lights Along the Shore: For the rest 
of the night we flew at 500 feet and un- 
der, searching for ships along one island 
after another. But we saw nothing except 

shore and navigation lights. The latter | 

sometimes stretched for miles along the 

shoals, where natives, seemingly oblivi- 

ous to the war, were fishing in small ca- 

noes, attracting the fish with tiny glim- 
, mering flashes. 

Occasionally the shore lights would 
black out as we shot by but . they 
just blinked at us sleepily. The little sail- 
ing vessel, our only sighting, snuggled 
along a low island in a ory ome night set- 
ting as placid as Somerset Maugham ever 
described. 

As far as Shinn was concerned, the 
serenity was not to his liking. At 1 a.m., 
when we were more than ay up the: 
island with our bombs still racked, he of- 
fered his opinion in a few well-chosen,-. 
unprintable expletives. The hunting ma 
have been bad, but the night's t 
was to make Manila seem as close as the 
candy store around the block, 

@ For three successive nights, I also went 
on LCI and PT-boat pe in the waters 
around Halmahera. We saw absolutely 





nothing and the total activity for some 
two score similar craft was_one small Jap 
barge sunk. i. 








A desert ship meets a 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


In HIS own unruffled way, the 
camel did for ancient Egypt what 
the pneumatic tire has done for 
modern America . . . for, through 
the ages, human progress has paral- 
leled the progress of transportation. 
Today, the very fate of civiliza- 
tion depends on the ability of the 
free world to transport fighting men 
and materials. Tomorrow, in a very 
considerable degree, the full fruits 
of peace will be yours because of 
improvements in transportation. 
Making products that better serve 
transportation needs—in war or 
peace—is nothing new at Goodyear. 


Actually, the hose with which you 
water your garden is simply a 
means of transportation. So are 
other Goodyear products—the rub- 
ber heels on your shoes, conveyor 
belts — and, of course, tractor, truck 
and auto tires, 

From the very beginning, Good- 
year Research has been devoted to 
broadening the uses of rubber with 
particular emphasis on swifter, 
smoother, safer, more economical 
transportation. Right now, Good- 
year works to help speed victory... 
to help prepare the way for better 
transportation tomorrow. 


a. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear spans the 
entire field of transportation—from rub- 
ber belting, hose and tires to airships 
and airplanes ... and tomorrow from 
the new Goodyear Research Laboratory 
“the best is yet to come.” 


BUY WAR BONDS AND BUY FOR KEEPS 


GOOD.>YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





LUCKY STRIKE 


means fine tobacco 
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Both Candidates Loose Big Guns 
of Final Campaign Offensives 


The President and Gov. Dewey 
Put End to Political Skirmishing 
in Major Election Speeches 


The skirmishing was over, the days of 
major inaction at an end. Last week, with 
the breadth of a continent between the 
two candidates, the battle for the Presi- 
dency at last was fairly joined. Election 
Day was six weeks away and the out- 
come perhaps already was settled in the 
minds of millions of voters. But the six 
weeks ahead promised heavy fighting; 
those same voters could sense it as Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey in the West and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the East opened their 
big offensives—the President, with a sup- 

rting barrage from Henry A. Wallace, 
fis Vice President on no longer his ran- 
ning mate. 


Night in Washington: The President 
was in a mellow mood like a man pleas- 
antly aware of past victories. His manner 
was gently satiric and without rancor. 
He was standing on the record of twelve 
years. For five minutes after the Secret 
Service men had escorted him into the 
Presidential Room (a dining room) of 
the Hotel Statler in Washington on the 
night of Sept. 23, there had been a steady 
roar of applause frdm some 700 members 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 





Big campaign guns thunder: Roosevelt takes a bow before his Washington speech while Henry Kaiser (left) and W William Green 
applaud; Governor Dewey meets Lionel Barrymore at Los Angeles 


Helpers of America—and from 300 gov- 
ernment officials. 

He had eaten with relish, taking one 
glass of domestic sauterne. With his ciga- 
rette in a tray at his side, he calmly made 
a few corrections in his manuscript while 
Union President Daniel J. Tobin, an old 
friend, made the introductory remarks. 
Then the President spoke. (He usually 
stands when before an audience. ) Chiefly 
his points were these: 

@ That the whole purpose of Republican 
campaign oratory seems to be to switch 
labels and claim credit for such New 
Deal legislation as the Social Security 
Act, the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Wage and Hour Act and other social 
advances. 

@ That many Republican leaders would 
now like the voters to forget that they 
opposed helping the Allies with Lend- 
Lease in the dark days of the war and 
termed that help i angsenan and dan- 
gerous.” 

@ That Republican a: Af having fol- 
lowed the public opinion polls, and dis- 
covering that the country wants an in- 
ternational system of security, are now 
proposing that the task of making the 
peace be taken from “those who have al- 
ready laid the foundations for it.” 

@ That the Republicans botched (the 
President carefully spelled the word) the 
peace-building tasks a generation ago. 

¢ That labor baiters among the opposi- 
tion have emphasized wartime strikes 












37 
rather than labor’s accomplishments, de- 
spite the fact that since Pearl Harbor 
“only one-tenth of one per cent of man- 
hours has been lost by strikes.” 
@ That the Republicans have put ob- 
stacles in the path of soldier voters who 
are Overseas. 

@ That the Republicam leaders have tak- 
en a page from Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” 
and are engaging in gigantic falsehoods. 
@ That among the “most ridiculous” of 
Republican campaign lies is the one that 
the Administration failed properly to pre- 
pare for war. 


“The keynote of all that we propose to 
do in reconversion,” the President said, 
“can be found in the one word—‘jobs.’ 
We shall lease or dispose of our govern- 
ment-owned plants and facilities and our 
surplus war property and land on _ the 


. basis of how they can best be operated 


by private enterprise to give jobs to the 
greatest number.’ 

Even now, Mr. Roosevelt said, the Ad- 
ministration is “organizing the logistics 
of peace.” Victory for the Allies will be a 
victory for democracy and in that know}- 
edge, he concluded, “We move forward 
with God’s help to the greatest epoch of 
free achievement by free men the world 
has ever known or imagined possible.” 


Night in Movieland: Brilliant shafts 
of a score of searchlights lay across the 
darkness of the California night. Al- 
though he had directed many a spec- 
tacular movie mob scene, Cecil B. De- 
Mille had done nothing. to approach the 
vast show he produced last Friday night 
in the Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum. 
Hollywood luminaries jammed the stage 
against the backdrop of a 70-foot Ameri- 
can flag. In the great outdoor bowl, 90,- 
000 persons roared as star after star urged 
the need of a Republican victory in 
November. Local Republicans beamed. 

The Dewey entrance, in timing and 


Associated Press photos 
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Politics invariably produce Katy-did, 
Katy-didn’t exchanges that range from 
the ludicrous to the vitriolic. The open- 
ing campaign speech of the President in 
Washington last week and Governor 
Dewey's direct reply in Oklahoma City 
this Monday produced four notable ex- 
amples which have been aired before 
and will be tossed back and forth for 
the duration of the campaign. Here 
for the record are the versions . of 
each of the candidates taken from their 
speeches: 


“Indispensable Man” 


ing malicious falsehoods about myself- 
such as that old. worm-eaten chestnut 
that I have -epresented mvself as indis- 
pensable. 


Dewey: Let us took at, the closely 
supervised words of the hand-picked 
candidate tor Vice-President. He said of 
my opponent: “The very future of the 
peace and prosperity of the world de- 

nds upon his reelection in Novem. 

r.” | have not heard Mr. Truman re- 
pudiated by Mr Roosevelt as yet .. . 





Roosevelt: I am accustomed to hear- 


Flying Fur, Political Brand 


Here are the words of Boss Kelly of the 
Chicago machine “The salvation of 
this nation -ests in'one man.” 


Demohilization 


Roosevelt: 1 learned—much to m 
amazement that the policv of this Ad- 
ministration was to keep men in the 
Army when the wai was over, because 
there might be no jobs for them in civil 
life. Well, the very day that this fan- 
tastic charge was first made a formal 
plan for the method of speedy dischai ge 
had already beer announced bv the 
Wa Department 


Dewey: Here is the statement by a 
high-official ot the Administration as re- 
ported in the publication of the United 
States Army The Stars and Stripes He 
said: “We can keep people in the army 
about as cheaply as we could create an 
agency for them: when they are out.” 
Now, who said that? It was the National 
Director of Selective Service, appointed 
by Mr. Roosevelt and still in office. But, 
says Mr. Roosevelt. the War Depart. 
ment thereafter issued a plan to 
“speedy discharges.” You can read that 
plan from now until doomsday and vou 


oe 


cannot find one word about “speedy 
discharges.” It is, in fact, a statement of 
the priority in which men will be dis- 
charged after the war. It does not ‘say 
whether they are to be retained in‘serv- 
ice a month or vears after victory. 


Depression 


Roosevelt: Although 1 rubbed my 
eves when | read it, we have been told 
that it was aot « Republican depression, 
but a Democratic depression from which 
this nation has been saved—that this 
Administration is responsible for all the 
suffering and misery that the history 
books and the American people always 
thought had been brought about during 
the twelve :Il-fated years when the Re- 
publican partv was in power. 


Dewey: {n March. 1940, Mr. Roose- 
velt had been in office seven years. Yet 
the depression was still with us We stil] 
had 10,000,000 Americans unemployed. 
These are not my figures—these are the 
figures of the American Federation of 
Labor. By waging relentless warfare 
against ow job-making machinery, my 
opponent succeeded in keeping a de- 
pression going eleven vears. 








too 


manner, fitted into the spectacular scene. 
The cream-colored open car in which 
the Governor arrived moved slowly 
around the stadium track, then halted in 
front of the speakers’ platform. Dewey 
stepped out and walked up the 109 _ 
to fresh thunders of applause. It was the 
climax of his 6,700-mile campaign tow 
which had taken him into the Pacific 
Northwest and down the West Coast. In 
the heart of the area which had launched 
the Townsend plan and other “ham-and- 
egg” movements, the Governor was sony 
to talk about social security. In a speec 
carried over a nationwide radio network, 
he made these points: 

@ Old-age pensions and survivors im- 
surance should be extended to the 20,- 


(000,000 farmers, domestic workers, gov- ° 


crmment employes, and _self-emplovers 
not covered by the existing law ~ 

@ Unemployment insurance _ similarly 
should be extended to these groups. 

@ State employment services should be 
returned to local contro) at the end of 
the war. 

@ Assurance ot medical service should be 
given those who need it and cannot af- 
ford te pay for it. 

This, said Dewey, was a program “to 
pick up and carry forward an American 
system of social progress” to combat the 
hazards of old age, unemployment, and 
ill health. 

- Twenty-four hours earlier, in the Civic 
Auditorium at San Francisco, Dewey had 
pi xr his charge that the Roosevelt 
Administration was swayed hy defeatism 
and was hostile tow American busi- 


ness. Outlining: his own postwar plan, he 
urged establishment of a new relationship 
between government and worker. farmer 
and businessman. Such a relationship, he 
declared, must be one of trust and team- 
work. On top of this he recommended 
that restrictive taxes and regulations be 
revised and that the government actively 
encourage production. 

Furthermore. D-wev enumerated what 
he termed wecessary government con- 
trols and regulations over the economic 
and social aspects ot American life: sta- 
bilization of mterest rates, creation of 


‘conditions affording jobs. for all, protec- 


tion of -farmers against excessive. price 
fluctuations, maintenance of unemploy 
ment insurance, minimum-wage laws, 
and old-age pénsion [n meeting these 
needs, he charged, the Roosevelt Admin. 
eceton has failed Ag act brig age “ 
courage nut ‘has sought to buy . 
fevor of one group and then of another.” 
From the East 


The New York Times, which has not 
come out tor either candidate, observed 


editorially: “Mi Dewey just about com. 


pleted the process of running for the 
Presidency on the domestic platform 
the New Deal.’ 


the warning he made four ago in 
the same city -against the B easel ot a 
one-man government 

“The first requirements tor peace and 
prosperity,” he declared. “are unity: in 


there was one tart re. 
joinder of more than ordinary import — 


at. 


The Republican candidate had made 
his fiercest attack on the President at | 
Portland, Ore.. Sept. 19. He reiterated 


) 


ou: government and strength and unity 
among our people. The New Deal has 
given a continuous demonstration ot 
quarreling, ‘issension, and disunity.” 
Dewey emphasized the friction ve 
tween President and Congress—“a 
hopeless division amounting to open 
fare Peace and prosperity in America 





and the world would largely hinge «on 


harmony between the President and Con 
gress—not “by the slender thread of pe: 
sonal acquaintance of any two or three 
men. He cnncluded. ‘I want to see. « 
people's peace come at the end of this wa: 

og peace. which jas. been. esha ou io 
the full light of dav betore al} the world. 

A day earlier, in Seattle, he hac 


Dewey were shaken up. < 
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Blackomiths by the millons/ 


“And the children coming bome from 
school 

Look in at the open door; . 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And bear the bellows roar...” 


HILDREN dropping into General 

Motors nowadays would see 

both flaming forges and roaring bel- 
lows — lots of them... 


But they would see, in addition, mil- 
lions of little, mechanical blacksmiths 
doing a strange and fascinating job. 


We call it “shot-blasting,” and it con- 
sists of shooting little steel balls by 
compressed air at steel surfaces. Every 
time a little ball hits, it puts the sur- 
face under compression.It hardens, 
strengthens, and the breaking point 
moves up. 


Up to. wartime, shot-blasting was one 


of the many techniques General 
Motors engineers adopted and devel- 
oped to make more and better things 
for more people. Your own car bene- 
fited from it. 


But suddenly the sky began to fill 


with rolling, leaping, stunting planes 
—training for combat. And the strain- 
ing connecting rods and other vital 
parts in those planes needed special 
treatment to keep surface cracks from 
opening. 


Shot-blasting moved in on the job. 
And those millions of little black- 
smiths beat and hardened the surfaces 
of those parts until they were the 
toughest ever known. 


This very day, pilots diving our 
cannon-bearing planes on enemy 
tanks ride safer because of this 


Every Sunday Afternoon = GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 


peacetime technique. And that 
white-starred streak you see in the 
sky —twisting, rolling, climbing — 
flies on shafts able to resist the great 
strains and stresses set up in action. - 


America’s industrial records are filled 
with many such highly developed 
techniques because, in our-land, men 
receive just rewards for their enter- 
prise. 

This idea of just rewards helped make 
our country so good to live in. It has 
clearly demonstrated its value in war. 
And it holds the certain promise of 
more and better things for more 
people in the fruitful years ahead. 


-Generat Morors 


“VICTORY 1S OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK 
CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER ¢- FRIGIDAIRE 


— 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
* 
Buy More War Bonds 
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ing the President’s Washington speech, he 
hurled back chaiges of “frand” and 
‘talsehood” and asked for a Republican 
victory “to restore integrity to the White 
House so that its spoken word can be 
trusted again.’ 

Recalling that Mr Roosevelt in ac- 
cepting the tourth term nomination had 
stated that he would not campaign in 
the “usual sense,” Dewey said that- the 
President’s opening address was 2 “speech 
of mud-slinging, ridicule and wisecracks.” 

He accused Mr Roosevelt of failing to 
prepare the country for war, citing a 
statement by Senatof Truman in support 
of the charge He also reiterated his 


charge that the Roosevelt Administration . 


was responsible for the length of the de- 
pression (see box, page 38). 

Hitting again at the indispensable man 
issue. he said: “The simple truth is, of 
course, that Mr. Roosevelt’s record is des- 
perately bad. It is not one on which any 
man should seek the confidence of the 
American le That’s why it’s time for 
a change. 

- As he headed East the Republican can- 


.didate was “more than optimistic” over 


the results of his speeches and his numer- 
ous conferences with leaders in the Far 
West. Asserting that Mr. Roosevelt dis- 
closed no program in his address but had 
“sunk to mere quuting from ‘Mein 
Kampf,” Dewey suid his campaign from 
here on out would be free-swinging. 


“Hair and Hide”: The 20,000 who 
filled Madison Square Garden, New York, 
last Thursday night paid prices ranging 
trom 60 cents to $2.40 for seats. It was 
the Democrats’ first big campaign rally. 
Part of the attraction lay in a adver- 
tused speakers as Bette Davis, Orson 
Welles, Fredric March, and Sinclair Lew- 
is. But the big lure undeniably was Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace, making his 
first campaign address since the Demo- 
cratic convention ‘ejected him as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's running mate. He got a 
five-minute ovation 
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Henry Wallace, Helen Keller, and Bette Davis speak up for Mr. Roosevelt 


Urging the reelection of Roosevelt as 
a great liberal, Wallace posed: two ques- 


tions: Who can: better. cooperate with, 


Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang Kai-shek in 
writing a lasting, democratic peace? Who 
can best guarantee jobs for everybody 
and therefore ‘good incomes for farmers, 


white-collar workers, professionals. and 


businessmen? | ; 

Next day, in two press interviews, the 
Vice President denied. he had _ intention- 
ally omitted the name of Sen. Harry S. 
Truman of Missouri, Democratic Vice 
Presidential] candidate. “The hair goes 
with the hide. Wallace said. “I spoke for 


the entire ticket, obviously.” ve 


The Migrant Voters 
Problem of Getting War Workers 
to Polls Worries Party Leaders 


With the Presidential campaign now 
in full swing, Robert Humphreys,. Na- 
tional Affairs editor of Newsweex. is 
making a. coast-to-coast trip to take po- 
litical soundings in key states and sec- 
tions. His second report from the field: 


The biggest single headache now tac- 


_ ing political leaders is the huge task of 
registering war-migrant labor and getting . 


it to the polls next November. In no other 
section of the country is the problem 
more formidable than on the Pacific 
Coast, for it is there that the population 
upheaval has been the greatest. Early 
this year, the Bureau of the Census made 
a sions report which said this nation 
had und its greatest civilian mi- 
tion in history since Pearl Harbor; at 


ast 3,400,000 persons had crossed ‘state 
lines to take up new residences. _. 

So far as the vote registration prob 
is concerned the states of Washington 
and Oregon are typical Both are jammed 
with was workers Democrats, believing 


that the larger the vote in November 


> 


. «the -hetter ‘President | Roosevelt's chances 
. “for reelection, are striving desperately to 


get the migrants registered. 


Washington: In the last three years. 
the state has had an increase of 185,000 
in civilian population, or roughly 11 pe 
cent. In 1940, there were 940,000 voters 
registered. Today, registration is approxi 
mately 100,000.shy of that figure. 

Four years ago, when the President 
carried the state by 140,000 votes. $5 
per cent of ‘those registered actually 
voted. What perplexes Democratic lead 
ers today is whether they can. achieve 
that percentage again this year. Their 
main problem is to combat apathy. This 
war-busy state has demonstrated little in 
terest in politics. Last spring, Seattle had 
a mayoralty election. As political contests 
go it was a fairly hot one. Yet only 23 per 
a of the registered voters went to the 
polls. 

In the little community of -Hantord. 
swollen into a boom city by a war-labor 
influx of more than 50,000, only $19 per- 
sons bothered to register for the spring 
primaries. A subsequent sampling of the 
records’ of 90 of these regist voters 
disclosed that 87 had not: met the legal 
requirements for residence. Some. further 
indication of the complexities of the Han- 
ford registration problem can be gained 
trom the fact that an average of 600 per- 
sons daily quit their jobs.and leave the 
community. “ 

Most political leaders believe that Mr. 


fection from the President among farm- 


nessmen. Local give’the President 
the lead, but the poll takers are fearful 
that a lot of war workers are being sam- 
pled who will not vote on election day 
As a result Democratic chieftains ‘are 

From an organizational ‘standpoint, the 
Republicans have an edge. They demon- 
strated this in the primaries when tor the 
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Burlington has tio new humps” 
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They have nothing to do with camels. 43g 


These “humps” mean modern freight yards = = z a 


which enable one man in a control tower through the use of gravity 
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and electro-pneumatic controls to: sort freight cars as easily as you sort a deck 
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and to assemble them into complete 
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and speed them on their way. With these modern hump” facilities, freight cars 





ftom every part of the country SS are sorted, 
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classified and headed for their proper destinations —all by the manipulation of a 





new “humps” handle as many as 9,000 cars in a single day—the equivalent of a 
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© These new “humps,”’ built at a cost 
of nearly five million dollars, provide 
one part of the answer to the question 
—‘“How can the railroads, with less 
equipment and a shortage of manpower, "1 ee 
handle the biggest transportation job >. ALS Pg (9 eee fy et 
in history?” The Burlington is proud - a ( Oe: wk, 
sto be on the team of America’s rail- INSANE 3 i 
toads which is sweating out the answer. ? x 4 ——— 
Through its 22 principal gateways and : a ae N ‘Burlington 
more than 200 interchange points, the Ut 
| Route 





Burlington serves as an essential link 
between railroads from the North, East, 
South and West. These new “humps” §_ ; pie eS ; ; 
bring additional strength to that im- ~— : Se i 

Portant “link” service. AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 
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by 24,000; his margin for the state as a 
whole was 39,000. 

But the vote from Oregon’s increased 
population this year is not expected to be 
any larger than the 1940 turnout, if as 
—- ‘Democrats believe the President 
will carry. the state, but here, too, by a 
reduced plurality. Actually, the outcome 
is in doubt. 

In 1940. the Oregon Labor Press, offi- 
cial AFL organ for the state and Ore- 
gon’s largest labor paper, sampled its 
35,000 subscribers. The poll showed that 
75 per cent of labor would support the 
President, 25 per cent Wendell Willkie. 
This year the Labor Press took another 

oll, and to check the accuracy of the 
Rirst one the subscribers were asked how 
they voted-in 1940. It showed that they 
had voted as predicted: 75-25 for Mr. 
Roosevelt. But today only 62 per cent 
said they would again vote for him. Sev- 


_ eral prominent AFL leaders are actively 


supporting Governor. Dewey, and_ it is 
generally agreed that the GOP ticket 
this year has more pulling power with 
labor than four years ago. The State Fed- 
eration of Labor has twice declined to 
endorse Mr. Roosevelt this year, although 
it has endorsed state candidates. 


* Smaller National Vote? To get the 
war workers to vote, mobile registration 
has. been attempted in Portland. Trucks 
carrying deputy registrars are visiting 
war plants as workers come off duty. The 
results have been disappointing. Tired 
from their day’s work, the workers rush 
for their buses, knowing that if they stop 
.to register it will mean a 30-minute or 
one-hour wait for another bus. House-to- 
house canvasses by party workers are un- 
successful, because they seldom find 
workers at home. 

When these factors are added to a gen- 
eral apathy toward the election, the prob- 
lem of getting out the vote this year 
is plainly evident. Most political leaders 
believe that the size of the vote in No- 
vember is one of the principal unknowns: 
of this election and an important one to 
both Presidential candidates. In most 
states only Dewey could benefit by a re- 


| duction in the total vote. 


Raymond Moley also is on a tour of 
politically significant areas. His second 


column of impressions appears on page 
108. 


Waxey on the Hill 


Characteristically, Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia was angry. While trying to buy 
some government surplus tires for New 
York’s sanitation trucks, he had encoun- 
tered a familiar character of prohibition 
days. The character, La ia said, 


was connected with two recently organ- 
ized companies that asked $158 for tires 
worth ‘only $89. Such firms and junk 
dealers could get essential civilian goods, 
while. the city couldn't, he complained. . 


N 


To get something done about it, the 
impulsive little mayor last week pre- 
sented to the Senate War Investigating 
Committee, in person, Irving (Waxey 
Gordon) “Wexler, whom omas E. 
Dewey (then acting assistant United 
States district attorney) put behind bars*® 
in 19383. 

Wexler proved a wary though not un- 
willing witness. “Don’t give me no devi- 
ated answers,” he told Committee ‘Coun- 
sel Rudolph. Halley, in the course of one 
line of questioning. 

Of Sen. Carl A. Hatch, he also -was 






‘ $8 5: ‘Hants & Ewing 
Waxey: Who cares about surplus? 


suspicious: “When. you, get nice and po- 
lite- I watch you. When you get so calm 
and sedate and try to act 100 per cent 
gentleman, then I watch you.” At the 


weary committee, which adjourned soon: 


thereafter and announced it would turn 
its evidence over to the Department of 
Justice for further investigation, Wexler 
aimed this parting shot after his day on 
Capitol Hill: 

“Surplus, Surplus! Who wants to talk 
about surplus? I'd rather talk about 
fights, baseball.” 


The Quality of Mercy 

The list was endless: Canteens for the 
homeless children of Athens. Tons of text- 
books and. games for the “barbed-wire 
legions” of prisoners of war in Germany 
and Japan. Some 144,000 “morale” pack- 
ages of food and comfort articles to peo- 
ple in Poland. .To replant Russia’s 
scorched earth, 3,795,530 pounds of seed; 
for Red Army surgeons, 200 different 
kinds of operating instruments. For. the 


Yugoslavs, 2,500,000 antimalaria tablets. © 


For Allied seamen, rest centers for the 
treatment of “convoy fatigue.” For GI's 
everywhere, traveling camp shows. 


All these and thousands of other serv- | 





*Wexler only recently completed a one-year prison 
sentence for vioiation of OPA: regulations. 






ices and supplies were already part of the 
record of the nineteen American 


past 
philanthropies banded together under the 


National War Fund: the USO, United 
Seamen’s. Service, War Prisoners Aid, 
Belgian War Relief, British War Relief, 
United China Relief, United Czecho-Slo- 
vak Relief, the National American Den- 
mark Association, the French Relief 
Fund, Greek War Relief, American Re- 
lief for Italy, Friends of Luxembourg, 
American Relief for Norway, Polish War 
Relief, the Queen Wilhelmina Fund, 
Russian War Relief; United Yugoslav Re- 
lief, Refugee Relief Trustees, and the 
Committee for the Care of European 


Children. 


The scope of their activities was world- 
wide; their range almost incredibly 
thoughtful—from 3,750 pounds of prunes 
sent to Czech refugees, to training in the 
Paderewski Hospital in Scotlarid for hun- 
dreds of medical students destined to 
serve a liberated Poland. To keep up the 
good work, the National War Fund got 
under way this week with its annual ap- 
peal for public contributions. Its goal: 
$115,000,000. : 

Fund officials were quick to stress that 
victory in Europe would, if anything, in- 
tensify their job: (1) The fund will com- 
plement relief activities of the Allied 
Military Government and of the United 
Nations — ries ee a 
ministration; (2) departure of Alli 
armies from Europe will still leave a 
sizable army of ocoupation, with. attend- 


‘ant problems of soldier morale; (3). re- 


patriation of war prisoners will take a 
year at least; and (4) the intensified war 


in the Pacific will require greater philan- 
‘thropic attention to that theater. 


Relief for Italy 


The ‘job of the Ameri¢an delegation 
was unenviable. It was called upon last 
week to convince delegates of the 43 
other nations at the second council meet- 
ing of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration in Montreal 
that Italian needy should receive aid, al- 
though their nation not long ago had 
been an-enemy. =~ - aod 

When the proposal was first submitted 
by Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, chief of the United States 
group, opposition was almost unanimous. 
But two chief opponents, Great Britain 
and France, finally. came around—after 
President Roosevelt’s influence was ex- 
erted. With adoption of a $50,000,000 
pro for aiding. children, — 
mothers, displaced persons, and disease- 
ridden districts in Italy, the UNRRA ‘had 
made its first major departure from its 
original plan. we 

That problem was not the last. Before 


‘the convention closed, there were othérs 
‘just as formidable: 


@ A proposal by the United States to ex- 
tend relief benefits to German nationals 
who are victims of persecution on_ac- 
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WASHINGTON TIDES. 





During the last three weeks dis- 
cussions within the United States Gov- 
ernment over the long-term treatment 
of Germany have broken into contro- 
versy. “he lines of disagreement are 
not altogether clear-cut because some 
officials with influence have not yet 
made up their minds, All parties to the 
argument agree that Germany should 
be disarmed and demilitarized’ and 
kept under close surveillance. None 
{ advocates a peace so lenient as that of 
1919. Their differences center on ‘two 
questions: the future of German in- 
dustry and the partition or dissolution 
of the Reich. 

The latter question is less urgent be- 
cause, in any event, Germany will be 
occupied and governed by the Allies 
for some time to come. It will have no 
central government of its own. Under 
the present plan, Russia will occupy 
Germany east of a line from Liibec 
south to the Elbe, thence following 
the Elbe to the border of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia; Britain will occupy Northwest 
Germany; the United States will oc- 
cupy Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, 
and adjoining areas in South Ger- 
many. The French are to occupy a 
zone in the Rhineland which may be 
gradually enlarged. The Allies will 
take their time in determining the fu- 
ture boundaries of Germany and 
whether it is to be separated in two, 
three, or a larger number of states. 

Decisions about German industry, 
however, must be made before or very 
shortly after the armistice. For the 
reconstruction of Europe cannot very 
well proceed until German industry's 

‘place in it has been settled. The de- 
' bate now in progress may be defined, 
crudely, by ‘two questions: To what 
extent is the suppression of German 
industry necessary to insure that Ger- 
many can never again take the path 
of aggression? To what extent is Ger- 
man industry n to the eco- 
nomic health of ‘Europe and of the 
world? : 


The President's officially desig- 
nated principal advisers on the terms 
of the armistice and of the peace are 
a Cabinet committee consisting of the 
Secretaries of State, the Treasury, and 
War. Secretary Morgenthau has 
emerged as a militant champion of 
drastic economic repression of Ger- 
many. Secretary Stimson wishes to 
rely chiefly on military _ controls 
coupled with vigilant long-term in- 





Planning Postwar Germany: Behind the Scenes 


by ERNEST K, LINDLEY 


spection “of German industry. The 
State Department favors selective con- 
trols, involving the elimination of 
certain types of German production . 
and the supervision of other The 
principals may take exception to this: 
rough delineation of their respective 
differences. , 

Morgenthau has consistently advo- 
cated a stringent peace but he ap- 
parently was not prompted to push 
his views actively until his recent trip 
to Europe. There he became alarmed | 
by what he believed to be evidence 
of “soft peace” sentiments among 
some of the American experts working 
with the European Advisory. Commis- 
sion. One bit of evidence was the 
draft of a handbook for AMG officers 
in Germany prepared in London. Cer- 
tain passages, he felt, implied that 
American forces were coming as libre 
erators of the German people from the 
Nazi yoke. According to State Depart- - 
ment officials the document was only 
a preliminary draft of a booklet which 
was intended to provide information 
about Germany. After reading them, 
high State and War Department of- 
ficials agreed that certain passages 
were unwise, 

The incident was only a spring- 
board for Morgenthau. He formulated 
more definitely his own ideas on Ger- 2 
man peace terms, obtained a favorable 
hearing for them at the White House, 
and, as a result, was called to Quebec 
to confer with the President, Church- 
ill, and Eden, who was hastily sum- 
moned from Britain. 


Morgenthau proposed, in effect, , 
that Germany be converted into an ag- 
ricultural nation. Russia and the liber- 
ated countries would be allowed to 
take any machinery they wanted. 
Upper Silesia would go to Poland. The 
Saar and possibly other industrial 
areas in Western Germany would go 
to France. Remaining German indus- 
try would be destroyed and all mines 
remaining inside Germany 
German landholdings would be broken 
up into small farms. — 

These questions must be settled by 
Allied agreement. Little is known yet 
about Russia’s attitude. But the differ- 
ences within. the American Govern- 
ment are paralleled within the British 
Government, and the view expressed 
by the President, who now leans 
toward severity, is likely to influence 
the decision there. 
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count of race, creed or political beliefs. 
The resolution would apply almost en- 
tirely to Jewish people. 

@ Solution of the knotty question of how 
to bring relief to liberated nations whose 
need is great, but whose authorities have 


- not yet given consent for UNRRA to op- 
- erate within territories under their con- 


trol. This affected Russia, which made 
no secret that it would welcome supplies 
if they were left at the Russian border 
for distribution as the Soviets see fit. But 


_ Director General. Herbert Lehman de- 


murred. He held out for UNRRA super- 
vision of all relief financed by it. 

United States and British delegations, 
after a day of persuasion, won a compro- 
mise from the Russian dele on one 
of the Soviet’s major dem t coun- 
tries which “contributed most .to victory” 
be given priority in relief aid. The modi- 
fied resolution merely pledged that “spe- 
cial weight and urgency” be given in 
countries hit hardest by war. Introduced 
by the Russians themselyes, the revised 
proposal was adopted unanimously. The 
agreement in effect concluded the work 
of the session. 


Envoy to Paris 
Over the handsome building just off 


‘the Place de la Concorde the Stars and 


Stripes flew for the first time in three 
years. The bronze doors were unlocked, 
the lights turned on, the telephones con- 
nected. Save for bullet holes in some of 
the windows, the American Embassy in 
Paris was ready to receive its chief occu- 
pant, whoever he might be. 

Last week President Roosevelt named 
him: Jefferson Caffery, 57-year-old career 
diplomat, for the last seven years’ Am- 
bassador to Brazil. Announcement of the 
choice of a “representative of the United 
States, with the personal rank of Am- 
bassador, to the de facto French author- 
ity now established at Paris,” was meticu- 
lously worded—deliberately so. The Ad- 
ministration was not yet willing to recog- 
nize formally the deGaulle regime as a 
full provisional government.” But the 
appointment boded’»well for Franco- | 


- American relations. 


Caffery’s switch to Europe marked one 


“more shift in a long, varied, and often 


thectic State Department: career. The ur- 


bane, well-born Louisianian’s | foreign- 
service record as legation secretary, coun- 
selor, and chargé d'affaires began in 1911 
and reads like a world’s tour: Caracas, 
Stockholm, Teheran, Paris (where he 
took charge of protocol detail for Wood- 
row Wilson’s visit in 1919), Madrid, 
Athens, Tokyo, Berlin. His good looks 
and polish brought him a special assign- 
ment as diplomatic convoy to the late 
King Albert I and Queen Elisabeth of 
Belgium and to the then Prince of Wales 
on their visits to America. 


Diplomacy & Co.: But Caffery’s tal- 
ents were principally put to use south of 
the border: lately as Ambassador to Bra- 
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Sunctil Ostet It has been said that the moment when 


she turns from the altar of her faith to stand radiantly poised between her two lives 


is the most important instant in a woman’s lifetime. It is a memory that each man 


owes the girl he marries despite all wartime haste or circumstance. And he 


will be glad forever also if he has placed upon her finger in advance the gift 


a man can give but once —her engagement diamond — to light with shining 


recollection all-the days of her new life to be. 


Facts About Diamonds: These are average 
current prices for unmounted quality pei: x 
Add 20% for federal tax. (The exact weights 
shown occur infrequently.) Size alone does 
not determine diamond values. Color, cutting, 
brilliance and clarity have an equally important 
bearing. You should have a trusted jeweler’s 
best advice at all times when buying diamonds. 





"Saint Philip's, Charleston, has welcomed brides of five wars. Painted by Bernard Lamotte for the De Beers Collection. 


Industrial Diamonds —a key priority for high- 
speed war production — come from the same 
mines as gem stones. Millions of carats are 
used in United States industries today. The 
occasional gem diamonds found among them 
help defray production costs for all these fierce 
little “fighting” diamonds. Thus, there are no 
restrictions on the sale of diamond gems. 
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“Washington with 43 key cities across 
“the country, United operates over the 
nation’s oldest transcontinental route. 
Straight, ‘ strategic, United’s Main Line 
Airway goes where business is. 
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. fourth-term leaders are not finished. with 











zil, where he helped negotiate for Ameri- 
can air bases, and previously as Minister 


~ to El Salvador and Colombia and Ambas- 


sador to Cuba. In Havana his frank in- 
terpretation of diplomacy as “largely co- 
operating with American business” made 
him the frequent target of would-be as- 
sassins bent on destroying “the repre- 
sentative of Yankee imperialists.” There- 
after, Caffery traveled with a bodyguard. 
A Roman Catholic by conversion, Caf- 
fery is tough-brained, hard-working, and 
a voracious reader; he keeps his mind 


supple by perusing church dialectics and 


Aristotle. A self-disciplinarian, he pre- 
serves his tall, lithe figure by calisthen- 
ics, riding, and mountain climbing. Once 


_ in Brazil he created a sensation by scaling 

, the Finger of God (near Rio de Janeiro), 
* whose pinnacle of sheer granite had given 
~ it a reputation for inaccessibility. It is a 
» feat he may well recall in his new uphill 


4 r job. 
Battle of Electors 


Pro-Roosevelt Democrats in Texas last 


cs week finally won the four-month battle 


of electors .(NEwswEEk, Scpt. 25). Tust 
two days before the deadline for certify- 
ing candidates for the Nov. 7 ballot, the 
Texas Supreme Court ruled that fourth- 


“term electors selected by the party's 


second state convention Sept. 12-15 must. 
0 on the ballot in place of a list. selected 
by an anti-New Deal. convention in 
Austin last May. 
For fourth-termers, the decision meant 
the last round in their fight to recapture 
control of the party and almost certainly 
clinched the 23 Texas electoral votes for 
Roosevelt. However, anti- 


their protest against the New Deal. 
Shortly after the’ court decision _ they 
called dissident party leaders from every 
Congressional district into convention at 
Austin and formed a new party. J. Hart 
Willis, spokesman for the meeting, re- 
leased a statement asserting that. “the 
name Democratic has been stolen from 
us by those new members. . . who be- 


_ lieve in state socialism.” The anti-New 


Deal party filed a separate list of electors 
to go on the November ballot; they were 
pledged to vote for some other Demo- 
crat than Mr. Roosevelt, probably Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia. 

In deciding in favor of the pro-New 
Deal faction, the Supreme Court said: 
“There is nothing in the statute or con- 
stitutional provision which undertakes to 
limit the powers of a political party to 
withdraw. its convention nominations 
after they once have been made.” 


Legionnaires at Work 

At Clark and Randolph Streets in Chi- 
cago last week a lone, blue-capped Le- 
gionnaire poked playfully at women 
passers-by with an electrified cattle prod- 
der. Throughout the Loop thousands of 
his more sedate ex-comrades-in-arms 
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were content to parade and to sing the 
nostalgic songs of another day—“Made- 
moiselle From Armentieres” and “Over 
There.” Municipal judges assigned to 
cope with out-of-hand celebrants closed 
up court after one uneventful hour. 
All in all—as American Legion conven- 
tions go—the 26th annual meeting was 
short on horseplay, long on sobriety. 
Compared with its last meeting in Chi- 
cago in 1939, when the crowds were 
counted at 300,000, only 15,000 were on 
hand. Their mission was to determine the 
attitudes of the last-war veteran in the 
new postwar period. In three businesslike 
days the Legion: : 
@ Reaffirmed its “faith in the foreign 
policy of our government” and endorsed 
a postwar “association of free and sov- 
ereign nations, backed by whatever force 
may be necessary to maintain peace and 
prevent aggression.” The adoption of this 
resolution without dissent was a far cry 
from the bitter fight which preceded the 


Legion’s 1941 endorsement of interna- 


tional cooperation and Lend-Lease. 

@ Called for the permanent disarma- 
ment of Japan and Germany after their 
unconditional surrender and asked that 
no sympathy be wasted on “the German 
people,” who put Hitler into power and 
kept him there. 


@ Learned about the progress of the war — 


straight from the highest source. Chief of 
Staff Gen. George C. Marshall told the 
delegates that eight divisions would sail 
this month to reinforce the 60, now over- 
seas and “thoroughly trained, equipped, 
and most of them already battle-tested.” 
@ Heard their fellow Legionnaires—the 
Democratic Vice Presidential nominee, 
Sen. Harry S. Truman, and his Republi- 


An unexpected duck on the American Legion menu gets a laugh 


can opponent, Gov. John W. Bricker— 
discuss jobs for veterans. Truman limited 
himself to explaining the workings of the 
GI Bill of Rights (about 10,000 have al- 
ready applied for its benefits). But 
Bricker denounced the President’s asser- 
tion, at the 1933 Legion convention, that 
“no person, because he wore a uniform, 
must thereafter be placed in a special 
class of beneficiaries over and above all 
other citizens.” 

@ Defeated a move to enroll this war’s 
veterans before they are honorably dis- 
charged (rival veterans’ organizations are 
admitting men still in uniform and 
thereby making large membership gains). 
Instead the Legion will continue its prac- 
tice of admitting only those honorably 
discharged (it has so far enlisted 300,- 
000). Present Legion membership: 
1,400,000—150,000 actively engaged in 
the ‘war. 

@ Urged a ban on all immigration until 
unemployment rolls dwindle to 1,000,- 
000—a minimum never yet reached. 

@ Endorsed universal military training— 
a twelve-month period for “every qu.li- | 
fied young male American,” to be inte- 
grated with academic education—the en- 
tire program to be launched as soon as the 
Selective Service Act expires. As other 
national defense strengtheners the Legion 
recommended a powerful postwar air 
force and a merchant marine so strong 
that in the event of war it could serve as 
a naval auxiliary. 

@ Called for immediate deportation after 
the war of subversive aliens, prisoners of 
war, and refugees to their native lands. 

€ Elected as new national commander - 
Edward N. Scheiberling, husky, 55-year- 
old lawyer of Albany, N. Y. 
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Watson 
Sees the Woods Thru the Trees 


Daily in the satisfying war coverage by 
The Sunpapers (morning, evening and Sun- 
day) of Baltimore, a familiar but to some a 








mystifying circumstance obtrudes itself. This 


is the fact that the war is reported by (a) 
several Sunpapers War 
(b) one Sunpapers Military Correspondent. 
This distinction between the newspaper corre- 
spondent and the military commentators few 
newspaper readers would take the trouble to 
make because they wouldn’t know the dif-. 
ference. 


Mark S. Watson is this Military Corre- | 


spondent of The Sunpapers. The post gives 
point to the theory that while there are a lot 
of angles to covering a war there is one big 
angle that embraces all the others. That is 
the military angle. 


And Watson is a professional soldier’s war 
correspondent. More than a few Joint Chiefs 
of Staff start the day right with Watson. The 
“military angle” in war coverage is the woods 
that most men can’t see for the trees. It is the 
story of the astute and lethal chess game that 
goes on between the high commands. While 
this chess game proceeds armies land on 
beaches, German 88s are put out of business 
by the 16-inch guns of the battleship Texas, 
cows unwittingly sit on GI's crouching in 
shellholes, dead-pan Nazi prisoners refuse to 
believe that Hitler isn’t already in New York 
torturing Mayor LaGuardia, and a_ great 
variety of similar spectacular events occur 
which are vividly and expertly reported by 
the war correspondents. Then readers and 
the correspondents turn to the military corre- 
spondent to see what it all adds up to. 


They count themselves fortunate in having 
Watson. 


Mark Watson knows war from the inside. 
In World War I he was an artilleryman, in 
Intelligence at GHQ, while he subsequently 
finally ran the AEF newspaper, The Stars 
and Stripes. ees 


Amidst a welter of war correspondents 
nt, im- 

ed, and aided by his training and know- 
edge to keep the perspective straight, clear 
and whole. At this job Mark Watson, Mili- 
tary Correspondent of The Sunpapers of 
Baltimore, has few equals and no superiors. 


IN BALTIMORE 
EVERYTHING REVOLVES AROUND 


THE SUN 





Correspondents and | 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Heartache House 


Once an hour, from early morning un- 
til midnight, the couriers speed from the 
War, Department across the Potomac in- 
to Washington. They stop on Constitu- 
tion Avenue before the gray Munitions 
Building which houses the Casualty 
Branch of the Adjutant General’s Office. 
In the messengers’ bulky leather cases are 
the cards which daily bring into hun- 
dreds of American homes the true heart- 
aches of war. 

Casualty cards are prepared in the bat- 
tle theaters and flown to Washington. 
The particulars are told in a series of 


perforations and thus are both concise 


and in code. Casualty Branch machines 
sort and decode the cards. But after this 


‘operation nothing is done by impersonal 


mechanism; 2,200 civilian men and wom- 
en, working in three shifts a day, seven 
days a week, under the direction of 80 
specially trained Army officers, take over. 

Every one of the 5,000 letters written 
every 24 hours is a typed original. As 


many as 6,000 telegrams reporting sol- 
diers killed or wounded have been sent in 
a day, each with instructions that it must 
not be telephoned. : 


Filed in the Casualty Branch are the 
name, serial number, and home address 
of every American soldier overseas. The 
following purely hypothetical cases  il- 
lustrate the branch’s tremendous task: 


The Wounded: Pfc. Thomas Jones 
was wounded in France. His file showed 
that his mother in Tuscaloosa, Ala., was 
to be notified. Two hours after Private 
Jones’s casualty card arrived, a telegram 
oe by Maj. Gen. J. A. Ulio, Army 
Adjutant General, was sent te Mrs. Jones. 
It gave Tom’s hospital address and as- 
sured his mother that reports of his con- 
dition would follow every fifteen days. 

With the first progress report was a 
blank on which Mrs. Jones could send 
Tom a five-word radio message free of 
charge. This message-of-cheer system has 
proved to be the Army’s biggest morale 
builder on both the home and fighting 
fronts. Mrs. Jones told Tom: HURRY 
HOME POTATO PANCAKES READY 


. MOTHER. And every 30 days, until Tom 


recovers, Mrs. Jones may send him five 
radioed words home. 

Secking more information, Mrs. Jones 
next telephoned the Casualty Branch. 
Within half an hour she was phoned back 
in Tuscaloosa by Mrs. Ruth Bennett, who 
lost her own son in the South. Pacific. 
Nothing more about Private Jones was 
at hand but thoroughly understanding 
the heaviness in his mother’s heart, Mrs. 
Bennett patiently explained the difficulty 
of obtaining facts’ about an individual 
soldier on a battle front. The call-back 
ate ‘was established oy ae branch’s 

ief, Col. George F. Her' 


- . 


» a veteran — 
’ 


of 27 years in the Army. Mrs, Jones’s call 
was one of 2,000 made daily to families 
of casualties. 


The Missing: Capt. Henry Brown dis- 
appeared on a Hight in the South Pacific. 
His wife in. Palo Alto, Calif., received a 
telegram expressing the' deep regret of 
Secretary of War Stimson. A following 
letter advised her that Captain Brown’s 
pay, allowances, and allotments to de- 
pendents would continue. 

Special researchers then began to gath- 
er information on the region in: which 
Captain Brown vanished. They secured 
reports on weather, wind direction, tide 
flow, and water temperature; they as- 
certained if sharks infested the waters, 
what type of natives were there. Each 90 
days Mrs. Brown will get a letter advis- 
ing her that her husband has not been 
forgotten. For a year experts will work 
like patient detectives. If Brown is finally 
declared dead, Mrs. Brown is instructed 
in such matters as insurance, gratuities, 
personal effects, and legal aid. 


- 


Prisoners of War: Helen White re- 
ceived this telegram at her home in Dal- 
las, Texas: 


REPORT JUST RECEIVED 
THROUGH THE INTERNATION- 
AL RED CROSS STATES THAT 
YOUR BROTHER SGT. JAMES 
WHITE IS A PRISONER OF WAR 
OF THE GERMAN GOVERN- 
MENT. LETTER OF INFORMA- 
TION FOLLOWS. 


The case of Sergeant White is not 
closed here. If additional information is 
obtained, it goes t6 his sister and she is 
seed advised how to write him and send 
gifts. 


The Dead: Cpl. Fred Black was killed 
in action on Saipan. In Rochester, N. Y., 
his mother would not believe the message 
she received. She sent a frantic telegram 
to her congressman. More than 200 be- 
reaved persons make such appeals to con- 
gressmen each day. The requests go to 
the Casualty Branch. Cold facts come 
through quickly but supplemental infor- 
mation follows slowly, and often months 
pass before the branch can supply details 
of a man’s death. 

Next Mrs. Black telephoned. Although 
all details available already were en route 
in a letter, Capt. Clark Marshall, head of 
the information section, called her back, 
answering each question thoughtfully and 
fully. She wanted to know about her son’s 
grave. Marshall told ‘her: how <it would 
look. Was the minister there? Yes, the 
chaplain of Corporal Black’s faith con- 
ducted the ceremony. Every effort would 
be made to learn exactly how and where 
he died. 

“God bless you,” Mrs. Black said as 
she hung up. 
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® 100% accuracy is being achieved every day wherever 
Addressograph is used. 


Once you put information on an Addressograph 
plate ‘and verify it, there can be no errors whether you 
write that information once, twice, or a thousand times. 
No chance for misspelled names, wrong figures. Every 
writing is accurate—and perfectly legible. 


But accuracy is only one Addressograph advantage. 
Its amazing speed and adaptability have revolutionized 
payroll writing, billing, inventory taking, identifica- 
tion, addressing, and hundreds of other everyday 


The machine that x22ec makes a mistake 


paperwork jobs. Addressograph is the easy way, the 
economical way of writing anything which you write 
more than once. 


Many companies install Addressograph methods to 
do one job—wind up with dozens of money-saving appli- 
cations. Right now our Research and Methods Depart- 
ment is working with many companies in setting up 
methods for improving peacetime handling of paper- 
work as well as solving current problems. If you would 
like suggestions for your business, telephone our local 
agency or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 7 


\ Addressagraph 


TRADE-MAAK MEG WS PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS .- 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Soviet Intentions Worry Finns 
Beyond Rigors of Peace Terms 


Helsinki Fears Armistice 


. May Be First Wedge in Campaign 


to Sovietize the Country 


“Citizens! Sept. 19, 1944, will be one 
of the hardest days of our history .. . 
Today our delegation in Moscow has 
signed an armistice with the U.S.S.R. and 
Great Britain . . . Karelia is lost . . . We 
have to give Russia the Petsamo area 
. . . Finland has to pay reparations rela- 


. tively heavier than any imposed on any 


country after the last great war... It 
is our lot to live as a neighbor of pow- 
erful Russia.” 

As the doleful voice with the peculiar 
Swedish lilt broadcast this summary of 
the Finnish armistice terms, people in res- 
taurants, homes, and street gatherings, 
broke into ‘tears. The speaker was Baron 
Ermst Viktor Lorentz von Bor, 59- 
year-old Swedo-Finnish land- 
owner. He had temporarily tak- 
en over the premiership from 
A. V. Hackzell, who suffered a 
stroke during the peace negotia- 
tions. After Born’s concluding 
words, “Time heals all wounds— 
the Lord does not reject; He only 
tests,” the orchestra played the 
Finnish national anthem, the 
Lutheran hymn, “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God,” and Jean 
Sibelius’s “Finlandia.” 

But the terms of the 23-point 
armistice, which looked so harsh 
to the Finns, were only a shade 
more onerous than those for 
which Rumania expressed grati- 
tude: 

@ Finland retained, nominally 
at least, its independence and 
escaped occupation, except for 
air bases. 

@ By and large, the armistice 
restored the borders set up in 
1940 after the “winter war,” ex- 
cept that Finland also lost the 
Petsamo district in the Far 
North. : 

@ Instead of the commercially 
valuable port of Hangié, leased 
to Russia in 1940 but now re- 
turned to Finland, the Russians 
acquired for 50 years the use of 
the strategic Porkkala headland 
just outside the Helsinki city 
limits. 
@ The amount of reparations 
payable by the Finns was re- 
duced to $300,000,000- or one- 





Sovfoto 

Col. Gen. Andrei Zhdanoff, Communist 

leader of Leningrad, signs the Russian 
armistice pact with Finland . .. 
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half of the sum originally demanded by 
Russia. It was the same sum as was levied 
on Rumania, which has about three times 
the population of Finland. 

Two days after the armistice was 
signed in Moscow by the Finns and Col. 
Gen. Andrei Zhdanoff, Leningrad Com- 
munist leader, the Finnish President, Mar- 
shal Carl Gustaf Mannerheim, revamped 
his Cabinet, naming a political dark horse, 
Urho Jonas Castrén, 58, to succeed the ail- 
ing Premier Hackzell. Castrén, a distin- 

ished jurist, had previously been presi- 
Supreme Administrative 
Court. Politically more significant than 
this appointment was the return of Karl 
August Fagerholm, an outstanding So- — 

Democrat, to the of Minister of 
Social Affairs from which he had been 


‘ousted through German pressure last De- 


cember. Another well-known leader of 
the Finnish peace faction, Eero A. Vuori, 
chief of the trade-unions federation, also 
was given a Cabinet post. 
Prodded by new rumblings in the So- 
viet press—which in an obviously inspired 
and concerted manner complained that 
Finland already was violating the armi- 
stice by allowing German soldiers to es- 
cape—the new government took vigorous 
ie to implement the. agreement. It 
broke off relations with Japan and the 
Nazi satellite states of Hungary and Slo- 
vakia. And on Sept. 28 Finnish troops 
went into action to clear out the 
remaining German garrisons in 
North Finland. German. and 
Hungarian civilians were intern- 
ed and a number of anti-Nazi 
prisoners were released. A large 
Russian Control Commission ar- 
rived in Finland to supervise 
enforcement of the armistice 


terms. 
Significance——— _ 

The arrival of the armistice 
commission crystallized the real 
fears of the Finns. These are 
based not on the letter of the 
armistice terms but on the inter- 
pretation the Russians may put 
upon them. NEwsweEeEx’s Stock- 
holm correspondent cabled the 
following account of what. lay 
behind this Finnish anxiety: 

' “The Finns fear the treaty is 
a wedge for the sovietization of 
their country on the Baltic states 
model, Overexcited Helsinki al- 


of a Soviet-imposed ‘plebiscite’ 
to decide on the composition of 
the Cabinet that will in time suc- 
ceed Castrén’s government. The 
fact that the Russians, in posses- 
sion of Porkkala, stand virtually 
on the doorstep of the capital 
also is fuel for anxiety. How can 
a free, democratic parliament 
operate under the muzzles of 
Russian guns, the Finns ask. For 
this reason there is already talk 
of moving the government to 
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When you aren’t getting enough oxy- 
gen, lips and finger nails turn blue. You 
feel dull, headachy. Finally, you faint. 

The need for supplementary oxygen 
begins at around 10,000 feet. The higher 
you go, the more you must replace what’s 
missing from the thinning air. 

Without this mask you see here and 
its steady flow of the breath of life, to- 
day’s aerial warfare would be a different 
thing —less decisive, more costly. 

Our part in this? In 1937, Northwest 
Airlines began to pioneer in oxygen re- 
search, closely cooperating with Drs. 
Boothby and Lovelace of the Mayo Clinic. 

In August 1938, a Northwest Airlines 
ship equipped with newly developed 
masks and supply system, carried six 
men—under oxygen—the 2,000 strato- 
sphere miles from Burbank, California to 
Minneapolis. Though ‘crude by today’s 
standards, the oxygen apparatus worked 


perfectly, proved its value for all time. 

Northwest Airlines freely passed along 
its findings to others. Many minds at 
work on the problem have refined and 
improved the original. Yet the oxygen 
system you'll find today on most commer- 
cial planes and on all our fighters and 
bombers is essentially the same as the one 
conceived by Northwest Airlines and its 
co-workers six years ago. 

Not every*airline has the background 


oe 


and the vision nor the men and tools to 
attack the new and untried. Eighteen 
years old this month, Northwest Airlines 
has a special fitness for today’s and to- 
morrow’s problems—a fitness that has 
grown naturally from eighteen priceless 
years of doing. 


Soon, we hope, we can turn all our en- 
ergies to the absorbing tasks of tomor- 
row’s Air Age. Northwest Airlines, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Turku—that is, if the Soviets agree. 

“Two immediate points worry Hel- 
sinki: How will the nominally Allied— 
but actually Russian—Control Commis- 
sion wield its wide discretionary pow- 
ers? Will the Finnish upper and middle 
classes be systematically wiped out un- 
der the war-criminals clause? From a close 
study of the treaty it is plain the Russians 
can do anything they choose with the 
Finns, who will have to ask Moscow for 
permission to build even an outhouse. 

“Reestablishment in Mariehamn, chief 
town of the Aaland Islands, of a Russian 
consulate with a staff of 600, as in 1940, 
is only one of the steps: which the over- 
nervous Finns predict Moscow will take; 
another is the complete isolation of Fin- 
land from the west, of which there is a 
strong hint in the treaty. A few weeks’ 
work by the Control Commission should 
“answer a lot of questions and at best allay 
a lot of Finnish fears.” 


Nickel Bargain 


Undemeath the bleak tundra at Kolos- 
joki in the Petsamo a, of Northen 
Finland lies an unexploited fortune—a 
huge deposit of nickel ore, one of the 
few in the world outside Canada. 

In June 1934, the Finnish Govemn- 
ment granted the British Mond Nickel 
Co., Ltd. (a subsidiary of the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd.) a 40- 
year concession to develop deposits. Ex- 
ploitatien was to begin in late 1940 when 
the Kolosjoki plant, geared to an actual 
output of 20,000 short tons of nickel, 
was scheduled to open. But in November 
1939 the first Russo-Finnish war broke 
out and in December, after the Finns 
had flooded the shafts and damaged sur- 
face installations, the Russians seized the 
mines. Under the 1940 peace, Finland 
recovered the Petsamo region. However, 
Mond Nickel was prevented from regain- 
ing control of the mines, which first were 
nationalized, then passed into German 
hands. 

Last week, by the terms of the Finn- 
ish-Russian armistice, control went to 
Russia. But technical ‘ownership was still 
vested in International Nickel, a capital- 
ist enterprise and as such debarred from 
operating in Soviet territory. Neverthe- 
less, international courtesy forbade Rus- 
sia to expropriate outright property 
owned by nationals of an ally. Yet pay- 
ing for the mines would have gone 
against the Communist grain. Moscow 
solved the problem simply. Under an 
unpublished protocol signed at the same 
time as the armistice nt, the 
Finns will reimburse International Nickel. 


Who Has the Potato? 


Germans will cinch their belts another 
notch Oct. 16. Because the grain harvest 
“will be considerably less than last year’s 
and . . . a considerable reduction of im- 
ports,” the bread ration has been cut 
from 85 to 78 ounces a week. 
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With a Firm Hand 
Eisenhower Proclamation Indicates 
How We Will Treat German People 


The Allied Military Government be- 
gan its greatest test last week. Its officers 
moved into the villages beyond 
the Reich frontiers and for the first time 
set out to administer German home ter- 
ritory. Now the question had moved 
overnight from future to present tense: 
How are we to treat the German people? 


Defeat’s Harvest: “We come as con- 
querors but not as oppressors,” said Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's proclamation. 
Then the Allied Commander decreed: 
AMG officers will seize all communtica- 
tions and institute censorship in occupied 
areas. Nazi organizations and laws wi 
be abolished. Allied military marks are 
legal tender. All German criminal courts 

ill be closed and replaced by Allied 
courts, with Allied ‘officers as judges. 
Courts will be gradually reopened, 
staffed at first with German jud 
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police 
their people in line. No food 
vided for German civilians. 


told to 
was pro 


to evacuate. Instead, ey awaited om 
conquerors with silent ap 

Even in the stronghold of Aachen iahtere 
SS troops routed out civilians, re- 
sisted, preferring to take their’ € 

on occupation. 

Most of the Germans, at least on the 
surface, were quiet and orderly. Although 
~ ag were ordered not to fraternize, 

mptly made friends with GI's 
girls strolled with the Ameri- 
pac and sampled their rations. 

At Kornelimiinster, in the damaged 
church of St. Kornelius, Archbi Fran- 
sist by kis geseonce anced Sie tlle 

y his presence in- 
habitants that the invaders were not Com- 
feon Aray hopin ecians potatoe 
ican y ains, wd gi an 
some villagers attended. “The German 
clergy seemed very glad to see me,” said 
om a through the lo local clergy. : 
easy to 

But i in hiding or in civilian dress, some * 




















nish, is doing an essential weight-saving 
job in bombers, gliders, and troop car- 
riers. This new flooring material has an 
extremely high strength-weight ratio as 
compared to the sheet metal and plywood 
formerly used. It is produced, too, with 
an ease and speed that effect substantial 
economies. 


This lightweight, durable flooring, a 
product of Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company’s Plastic Division, is 
formed by low-pressure laminating-mold- 
ing with BAKELITE resin varnish BV-165,26. 
Its wood veneer core is surfaced with 
high-strength Consoweld, a Mitscherlich 
sulphite paper. Laminating pressure is 
about 200 Ib. per sq. in. Regular hydraulic 
presses produce the flooring in 6 ft. by 16 
ft. sections. Surface tolor is incorporated 
in the paper stock, and the surface is em- 
bossed in the single press operation to 
secure a safe, non-skid finish. Edges are 
sealed for thorough moisture resistance. 


Low-pressure: laminating-molding opens 
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‘Low-pressure laminated flooring, made. 
with BAKELITE phenolic laminating var- - 
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ordnance early in the conflict, he fought 
against stiff opposition to improve British 
tanks, especially by mounting bigger 


S. 

O Then as deputy chief of general staff, 
he took over the training and supplying 
of Indian divisions. When he attend 
the second Churchill-Roosevelt confer- 


ence in Washington, his clear presenta- 


tion of the India-Burma situation brought 
him prominence and was the most im- 

rtant factor in making him a candidate 
for his new job. | 


The. Civilian: - Kirkpatrick has the 


. gmall-build, the sharp nose, and the rest- 


lessness of a lively terrier. First secretary 
to the British Embassy’ in Berlin from 
1988 to 1988, he became an expert on 
Germany, At the Godesberg meeting be- 
tween Adolf Hitler and Neville Cham- 
berlain during the 19388 Czech crisis, the 
Prime Minister was described as being 
“perpetually surrounded” by Kirkpatrick. 
When Rudolf Hess alighted in Scotland, 
Kirkpatrick was sent north for a formal 
identification and interview. 
aaah: oe if not i peor 
Kirkpatri as a. sharp-tongued, practi- 
cal realism that runs counter to the 
idealism of some left-wing Britons. The 
New Statesman and Nation calls him “a 
Catholic by religion and a cynical reac- 
tionary in politics.” Others charge that 
he be to a “Catholic bloc” and they 
criticize his delight in tearing down the 


plans of others, before —_ .an 
alternative. More admired an fiked, 
Kirkpatrick is a quick, tough admin- 
istrator,, uninterested in broad world 
planning. 


Moments with der Fiihrer 


One Nazi prisoner hon ag oe by the 
Americans in any a better story 
than most. He said he had served as a 
bodyguard for Adolf Hitler during 1939. 
He was more than eager to gossip about 
his ex-boss. , 

In those days, Hitler, though com- 
paratively happy, nevertheless was a 
capricious, hot-tempered insomniac, “al- 
ternating. between kindness and _ brutal 
harshness.” Contrary to other reports, he 
never had an affair with Leni Riefenstahl, 
the blond Nazi movie actress and direc- 
tor. Instead a humble stenographer was 
wine agent favorite, aes relations 
with her were persevering but unspéc- 
tacular and provided Berchtesgaden with 
its only likeness to the Venusberg. 

But the date that stood out in the 
bodypeares memory was Aug. 24, 1939. 
On t summer day, the. Fithrer was 
awaiting word from Moscow, where 
Fore Minister Joachim von Ribben- 


_ trop gone to negotiate a nonagres- 


sion pact with Russia. When the tele- 
phone rang and Ribbentrop reported suc- 
cess, there was a shout from Hitler's pri- 
vate room. The guard rushed in, ready 
for trouble. Instead, he found the Fiihrer 


@ écapering about, gesticulating, and shout- 
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Set both factors of any calculation...touch ONE KEY... 


and presto, the answer appears without effort on the part 
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ing: “I didn’t think it would work! I 
didn’t think .it would work!” 

@ Last week, on the Italian front, a po- 
litical-education officer of the German 
First Parachute Division left this order 
behind: 

“Officers must counteract with all pos- 
sible means, and with conviction, asser- 
tions made by the enemy as well as even 
some of our own people that the Fiihrer 
goes mad with rage and when he is in 
that state tears down curtains, bites 
the carpet, and rolls in convulsions on 
the floor.” Natiirlich said the order, 
the Fiihrer “is well above such a lack 
of control,” although “many a man in 
the street, if he were exposed to the 
disappointments and grief which the 
Fihrer has to bear, would have gone un- 
der long ago.” 


Poles Apart 


The final vote was unanimous but 
the struggle had been long and hard. 
Since Sept. 4, when Gen. Kazimierz 
Sosnkowski, Polish commander-in-chief, 
publicly assailed the Allies for their 
alleged failure to assist the Warsaw un- 
derground uprising, Premier Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk and other moderatés in the 
Polish Government-in-exile had urged 
him to resign. Russia had long since 
made it clear that Sosnkowski’s ouster 
was an absolute prerequisite to any un- 
derstanding with the London Poles. More 
pressure was added when British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden, just back from 
Quebec, called on President Wladyslaw 
Raczkiewicz. 

That clinched the issue. On Sept. 23, 
the Polish Government announced it had 
formally asked the President to dismiss 
Sosnkowski if he still refused to resign. 
It was a hard decision for Raczkiewicz, a 
close personal friend of Sosnkowski and 
he clashed bitterly with Mikolajezyk on 
the issue. But was bound by a pledge, 
made Nov. 30, 1939, not to over-rule the 
formal advice of his Cabinet. 

There were other signs ,of a slight 
improvement in Soviet-Polish relations 
last week. With Red Army spearheads 
already across the Vistula River, Russian 
supplies were getting through regularly 
to General Bér’s Polish forces. Soviet 
liaison officers reached all three major 
centers of patriot resistance in Warsaw. 
From the west, too, supplies were 
brought in by a fleet of Fortresses which 
were permitted to land in Russia after 
dropping food and ammunition to Bér’s 
beleaguered fighters. 


- Regent of the Realm 


On the floor of the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives, in the Palais de la Nation in 
Brussels, the red and black robes of 
Joseph Cardinal Van Roey of Malines 
stood out against the somber formal dress 
of deputics, senators, and government 
officials. Fashionable Brussels society 


filled the two visitors’ galleries; in the 
royal box a lady in waiting to the Queen 
Mother surveyed the glittering scene 
through her lorgnette. - 

Flags of Belgium, Britain, the United 
States, France, and Russia hung on the 
white. stone walls. White chrysanthe- 
mums were grouped to the left of the 
throne, where Queen Mother Elisabeth 
sat, dressed in black, her arms filled with 
red and white roses. With the announce- 
ment, “The Regent,” the buzz of French 
and Flemish was ‘stilled. 

Prince Charles, 40-year-old brother of 


. European 
Prince Charles takes the reins as regent 


King Leopold III, entered as the crowd 
arose. Wearing the uniform of a lieu- 
tenant general, with a violet sash, he took 
the oath as_regent of the realm both in 
French and Flemish. He promised that 
Belgium would continue to fight along- 
side the Allies and that “when our King 
returns he will find an atmosphere of so- 
cial peace and justice.” Everyone present 
applauded—excepting the Communist 
deputies, who stood with arms folded. 
Then, an hour later, the political ma- 
chinery of liberated Belgium was set in 
motion when the government of Premier 
Hubert Pierlot presented its resignation 
to the new regent. . 
Charles’s next task, after consulting 
with parliamentary and political leaders, 
was to form a government that would 
include representatives of the i 


underground and the traditional parties. 


as well as the returned custodians of Bel- 
gium-in-exile. 
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. derground ‘fighter, asked passionately for’ 


‘day earlier, the United States had im- 


. alternative to’us, no rival power in France 
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Corpse in Exile 


Early in September, a strange little 
party was observed .in Freiburg, pictur- 
esque city in the Black Forest of South- 
western Germany, 10 miles from the 
French border. Three of the group were 
stocky, swarthy men—two with mus- 
taches, the third clean-shaven and nat-. 
tily dressed. They nodded amiably to 
Nazi guards and had long, cordial con- 
versations with German visitors. They 
were Pierre Laval, Marcel Déat, and 
Fernand de Brinon—Premier, Minister of 
Labor, and negotiator with the Germans 
of the defunct Vichy government. : 

But the central figure of the little 
group, Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain, 

isoner of the Reich, was a hopelessly 
roken old man—close to total collapse 
and death. Two secretaries and his wife 
supported the tottering 88-year-old mar- 
shal. His blue eyes were dazed; his mind, 
which had functioned clearly for at least 
a few hours each day in Vichy, was be- 
fuddled and groping. 

German visitors and the Japanese Am- 
bassador to Vichy were refused admit- 
tance to Pétain’s room. When Laval tele- 
phoned him, he got no reply. When an 
Argentine diplomat spoke to him, he said 
he was “of course delighted that France 
has been freed.” 

Argentine diplomats, en route home, 
told the story last week in Sweden. Later 
in the month, they added, the’ Vichyites 
were moved again—deeper into Germany. 


‘We Are France’ 


The new Foreign Minister of France 
last week demanded the rights of his 
predecessors. Georges Bidault, former un- 



















































full de 


ré recognition of Gen. Charles 
de Ga 


e’s Provisional Government. A 


proved its relations with the Paris gov- 
‘ernment by appointing Jefferson Caffery 
its representative in France, with the per- 
sonal rank of Ambassador (see page 44). 
But the American announcement added 
that Caffery’s mission was “to the de facto 
French authority.” 

Now, said Bidault, after his govern- 
ment’s four. weeks in. power, “there is no 


... You have to take us as we are. . . It is 
essential that France participate in all 
international conferences.” Nevertheless, . 
the Quebec conference closed without 
recognizing the de Gaulle regime. Reflect- 
ing the government’s bitter disappoint- 

ment, Parisians and their press demanded - 
a seat for France on. the European. Ad- 
visory Commission and a place in the in- 
ternational organization to plan the peace. 


Fence Mending: Outside Paris, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle labored to unite the nation 
behind his government and make it more 
national than. provisional. In five days by 
plane, he visited Lyon, Marseille, Toulon, 
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‘Hi andie Talkie” 


Motorola Radio h to Victory 
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co-ordinating OvF ™ 





The story of every great Victory of our armed forces has 
been a story of teamwork ... split-second timing and 
miraculously unified attack. Radio ties all combat arms 
together ... makes of them a united, irresistible team. 


Motorola Radio Engineers have developed, built and 


delivered in great quantity such battle-famous radios 
as che Walkie-Talkie, the “Handie Talkie,” the Cavalry Guidon Set, and the 
powerful two-way unit that moves on wheels. 


Much of this equipment has been of the F-M (Frequency Modulation) | 


type. This is the staticless, noiseless kind of radio that you will enjoy when 
Victory restores peace and normal living to our America. 


There will be Motorola Radios soon again for your Home and Car. F-M 
_ Television, other Electronic developments? You bet! When commitments 
to the Armed Services have been discharged Motorola will have them all! 


like the “Handie Talkie” this Tiny Portable 
is a notable Motorola Radio First! 


Thousands know the Motorola ‘“‘Playboy” as the smallest, most 
powerful personal. portable radio on the market. It plays richly, 
beautifully, on planes, trains ...in steel constructed buildings. 
The marvelous thing about the Motorola ‘‘Playboy” is its size... 
no larger than a snapshot camera... just a mighty little handful 
of radio pleasure. Watch for the new post war Motorola “Play- 
boy”. It will be a ‘Honey’! Meanwhile, buy more war bonds! 
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Toulouse, and Bordeaux. In the whole 
southern section of France there was still 
no communication except by air. Tele- 
phone and telegraph lines were down, 
radio service dislocated. Without connec- 
tion with Paris, even without de Gaullist 
authorization, prefects, local resistance 
committees, a the French Forces of the 


Interior were ruling the countryside, 


clashing among themselves over author- 
ity. But they recognized de Gaulle as their 
provisional leader and he did:his best to 
settle their differences. He also took back 
to Paris their recommendations for the 
government of France. 

Moreover, the sorest argument be- 
tween the French resistance forces and 
the government was settled. The FFI 
were formally incorporated into the regu- 
lar army; they were allowed to enter as 
units, but the question of rank for in- 
formally trained FFI officers was still 
undecided. 


Father of the Robots 


A handsome, 74-year-old Frenchman, 
one of the most distinguished members 
of the Académie des Sciences, was re- 
portedly by his own confession last week 
the father of the robot bomb. He was 
Georges Claude, physicist and chemist, 
who upon his recent arrest at Nancy was 
supposed to have admitted he had in- 
vented the robot and surrendered its 
patent to the Germans. 

Others, among them Prof. Hermann 

Oberth (Newsweek, July 3) have been 
given credit for the bombs that were still 
attacking Southern England last week. 
But a versatile and profitable career gave 
substance to Claude’s unpleasant fame. 
The inventor of neon lighting, synthetic 
ammonia, and cheaply oradeaed i liquid 
air, Claude became a millionaire; he 
failed only occasionally—most notably 
when he attempted to generate electric 
power from the varying temperatures of 
sea water off Cuba. 
@ In Paris, Louis Renault, head of the 
great Renault truck and tank company, 
was arrested on charges of having manu- 
factured and sold to Germany between 
1940 and 1948 some _ 6,185,000,000 
francs’ worth of material. 


French-Spanish Omelet 


The Spanish Ambassador in Washing- 


ton, Juan de Cardenas lodged urgent 
zepresentations at the State Department. 
His colleague in London, the Duke of 
Alba, appealed anxiously to the British 
Government. But last week the Spanish 
Maquis, irrepressible in their long-lost 
freedom, had effectively, if temporarily, 
restored a high flavor of nt fot sen 
Spain to their country’s consular rep: 
sentation on the French side of the ‘Pyré- 
nées border. 

Since Franco’s triumph drove them 
from Spain in 1939, the Republicans un- 
til seven weeks ago had been gees up: 
first by the French Republic, then in 
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Vichy concentration camps at Mont- 
pellier. Then, given liberty and arms by 
the French Maquis, they joined in hunt- 
ing down Vichyite can authorities and 
chasing a German border guard of two 
and a half divisions into the jaws of 
American and British forces. 
- With that job done, the Spanish 
Maquis—estimated at 20,000—exercised 
their traditional independence. Nominal- 
ly under the control of Lt. os. joan 
Pierre Koenig, commander of the French 
Forces of the Interior, they gravitated 
toward departments where generations of 
ish-French intermarriage had min- 
blood and language. In the Pyrénées- 
Orientales and Basses-Pyrénées, at the 
eastern and western ends of the mountain 
chain, they established border patrols 
against the escape of Vichyites to Spain 
or the smuggling of Spanish supplies 
through France to Germany. 

The newly installed FFI civil authori- 
ties grew uneasy. Might not this alien 
army spark a separatist movement in the 
Figg eg amg once a part of Span- 
ish Catalonia, or worse still ignite the 


‘Spanish Republican powder keg across 


the border, thereby embroiling France 
with Franco Spain? 


To the Consulate: Orders came from 
General Koenig to demobilize. went 
unheeded. The friendly rie ge 30 € pro- 
visioned the Spaniards and they knew 
their recent French comrades in arms 
would have no stomach to take their guns 
away. So the Spanish Maquis struck. 

At Pau, capital of Basses-Pyrénées, 


they kidnapped the Spanish consul. At 


Perpignan, capital of Pyrénées-Orien- 
tales, although dissuaded by the local 
prefect from the same extreme, they ran 


_ up the Spanish Republican colors on the 


Spanish consulate flagstaff, posted a guard, 
and imprisoned the consulate staff.? 

The Spanish Foreign Office glumly ac- 
cepted assurances that the French pro- 
visional government would, in due course, 
take all necessary measures. Spain’s Wash- 
ington and London embassies, swallow- 
ing hard, also accepted the Anglo-Ameri- 
can position that this was a French- 
Spanish question of no concern to the 
i— and vsarnay —— 

evertheless, pendin e expect 
patdh ok segue Allied troops $5 the 
two provinces, the Pau consul was still in 
Spanish Maquis hands and the Republi- 
can flag waved above the consulate at 
Perpignan. 


Disappearing Gun Money 
Australian diggers .called the Owen 
ine gun “bonzer,” the Down 
nt of “super.” Evelyn 


su 











‘FARM... 
Coat MINE... 


Farm AGAIN 


Because all available fuel 
is needed to keep war industries 


- humming and home fires burning, 


this scene has become typical in war- 
time England. 

-Big “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors 
and scra strip the topsoil from 
farmlands in the West Riding of 
Yorkshize, and pile it carefully aside. 
Then the subsoil is removed, laying 
bare the seams of coal beneath. Some- 
times 60 feet of earth must be dug 
away to reach the black deposit. 
Then the tractors, equi with 
bulldozers, clean the face of the coal. 
Power shovels load it into wagons, 
pulled by “Caterpillar” Diesels. 





In this way, Britain has tap 
sizable new reserves of fuel. A mil- 
lion tons were strip-mined by a single 
firm in twelve months. But the story 
doesn’t end there. When the coal 
has been removed, the same h 
machines haul the earth back into 
place —subsoil first, then topsoil — 
and level it off. Once more it is farm- 
land, ready for seeding. 

On home fronts and fighting 
fronts, “Caterpillar” Diesel equip- 
ment has done valiant service in this 
war. With the coming of peace it 
will be ready to tackle the even 
tougher jobs of world reconstruction. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR: DIESEL 
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AID 


with New “Look of Youth’ 
Brings New Poise, Confidence 
to Hard of Hearing 


NEW ZENITH RADIONIC _ 
with Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 


Described in FREE Booklet! Mail coupon 
below today for your copy. Tells how 
thousands of hard-of-hearing now feel 
casual and at ease with Zenith’s smartly 
styled plastic earphone and cord which 
complements any complexion. Contains 
valuable information for all hard-of- 
hearing. 











y Model A-2-A 


$40 Complete, Ready to Wear | 


FREE BOOKLET tells how Zenith combines 
its leadership in ‘Radionics Exclusively” 
with precision mass ction to bring 
‘ou at $40 an even finer hearing aid than 
th’s first $50,000 hand-made model. 
Also describes many other Zenith advan- 
‘tages. Send coupon below at once! 
Also avatlable—New Bone Conduction and Bone- 
Air Zeniths for the few whose physicians recome 
mend these types. Each only $10 more, complete. 


foocue RADIO 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 

== =PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL: == 4 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. NW-8 

P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please send me your Free booklet about 
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delicacy, less range, and fewer parts than 
the tommy gun. But its ruggedness with- 
stood water and grit; long ran range was un- 
necessary in New Guinea jungles, and its 
easy construction , made inexperienced 
Australian munitions makers bless it. 

To its inventor the Owen gun brought 
fame and $33,000 in royalties. Last week 
Owen revealed that he had also received 
a demand for $27,000 in taxes. But ap- 
parently he had already spent the royal- 
ties. So, to avoid bankruptcy, he offered 
to trade his patent rights to the govern- 
ment for a tax reduction. The decision 
was up to the Australian Cabinet. 


Roll of the Damned 


Russians Name Some Candidates 
but Where Are Hitler and Gang? 


Without fanfare or diplomatic inter- 
change, Russia once more took the lead 
among the Allies in the field of retribu- 
tion. In its Sept. 18 communiqué, with 
routine understatement, it announced that 
the Soviet command in Rumania had 
seized ten Rumanian and German poli- 
ticians and officers, “in view of the fact 
that Marshal Antonescu’s group and Ger- 
man military representatives in Rumania 


can be classed as suitable candidates for . 


. the list of war criminals.” 


Russian Haul: Of the ten prisoners, 
first Allied bag of major suspects, five 
were Rumanians who had surrendered 
their ‘country to Germany: Ion Anto- 
nescu, Naziphile Premier; Michael Anto- 
nescu, former deputy Premier and For- 
eign Minister (no relation to Ion); Gen. 
Constantin Pantazi, former Defense Min- 
ister; a former inspector general, and a 
prefect of police. 

Five were the Germans, skilled in dip- 
lomatic and military treachery, who took 
over Rumania: Dr. Karl Clodius, the slip- 
pery economist who’by threats and nego- 
tiation made the Balkans into a German 
economic backyard; General Hansen, 
chief of the German Military Mission in 
Rumania; General Gerstenberg, .Luft- 
waffe commander who ordered the brutal 
air raid on Bucharest Aug. 24; Admiral 
Tillessen, chief of the German naval staff 
in Rumania; and General Stahel, former 
commandant in Warsaw. 

A few days later, the Moscow radio 
announced a quick follow-up in Bul- 

aria. There the Russians seized the three 
ormer regents for the boy king Simeon 
II—his uncle Prince Cyril, Lt. Gen. Nik- 
ola Mihoff, and former Premier Bogdan 
Philoff—two onetime Cabinet Ministers, 


. the German Ambassador, and the Italian 


Consul General. 


Allied List: The list to which the Rus- 
sians thus added new German, Ruma- 
nian, and Bulgarian names was drawn up 
in Moscow, without consultation with 
Russia’s allies. In London, representatives 
of fifteen other nations at war with 


‘none was given up b 





European 
Dr. Clodius: War criminal? 


Germany were slowly making their own 
plans for war-criminal trials. 

They were inspired by memories of 
the last war, where no provision for war 
criminals was made until the Treaty of 
Versailles. Then, although Germany was 
ordered to surrender some 900 suspects, 
the Weimar re- 
public. Instead, the Allies permitted the 
Germans to hold their own trials. Only 
twelve of the accused were tried, only six 
convicted—and they were let ‘off with 
lenient sentences. 

Last October, a year after the proposal 
by President Roosevelt and Lord. Simon, 
British Lord Chancellor, the Allied War 
Crimes Commission was set up in Lon- 
don. Its chairman is Sir Cecil Hurst, a 
tall, stooped 73-year-old expert on inter- 
national law and ex-president of the 
World Court at The Hague: Membership 
is composed of representatives or desig- 
nated alternates from the United States, 
Australia, Belgium, China, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, France, Greece, India, Luxem- | 
bourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Poland, and Yugoslavia. On the 
day hostilities with Germany cease, they 
are pledged to have ready a list of crimi- 
nals who will be handed over. immedi- 
ately for prosecution in the nations where 
they have perpetrated their crimes. 

The commission is concerned only 
with crimes committed in enemy or 
enemy-occupied territories; it will leave 
to the Allied Military Government in Ger- 
many the arrest of 200,000 to 500,000 








Why post-war chemical industries will need Men 


Today G. I. Joe says a silent prayer for the chemical 
miracles that cover his advance... purify his drink- 
ing water... treat his wounds, 


Tomorrow Joe and millions of his friends will look 
to chemical industries for jobs. This great group 
will be ready because: 


War has packed decades of chemical research 
and practical experience into three short 
years... 


New chemical materials suchas synthetic rub- 
ber, new life-saving medicines, new man-made 
textile fibres—these and a host of other devel- 
opments have made chemistry very much @ 
part of every man’s existence. 


hen the smoke of A whole world awaits the- peacetime products of 


aap ieen At gal labeetiete Ae its far-reach- 
hu , . . ng industries will be ready to provide them as soon 
warfar (a fades au ay a as facilities can be spared from war production, 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY. .. And Hold tor Peacetime Presperity 


MUTT OTTO T TOT Fee = Why post-war chemical industries will need Nickel 
( il ele als / wPOt tile Today— Nickel and its alloys, including Monel, and 
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Helping to harness corrosives vital to the mak- 
ing of war equipment of every kind... helping 
to produce synthetic rubber, aviation gasoline 
and countless other strategic supplies. 


Tomorrow—because of their corrosion resistance as 
_ well as the mechanical, electrical and other special 
properties they impart, Nickel and its alloys will 
»: work hand in hand with the chemical and other key 
industries. Nickel will help them make the products 
that provide men livelihoods. 
Manufacturers with metal problems are invited to 
consult Nickel’s Technical Staff. 


The International NICK ED, Company, Inc. 


New York 6, N.Y. 


Werld’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickeland Platinummetales 
co o Sle producers of Moust . . . producers oS other high- Nickel alloys 
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OWI from Associated Press 
Roman saiainalt Pietro Caruso’s death by bullets is quick and merciful . 


OW! sm Setecenteeenvaenee 
. Donato Carreta’ s is brutal: Dragged by a mob to the Tiker: e's 


OW! trom : Ratecnational 


. « » he is beaten with oars, peshed under again and again until he drowns 
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Gestapo, SS, and Nazi members. When a 
member government hands on a name to 


‘the commission, its committee on facts 


and evidence decides whether the ac- 
cused falls inta the category of war crimi- 
nal and whether there is-a prima-facie 
case against him. If he does qualify, the 
commission itself decides whether to 


‘place him on the list of those wanted for 


trial. 

Last week, amid rumors that the com- 
mission was snarled in a legalistic tangle 
in its higher decisions, part of the London 
press declared flatly that the worst crim- 
inals of all were not on the list. When 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull said of 
course Adolf Hitler and his top associates 
were named, The London News Chron- 
icle retorted his information was “un- 
fortunately incorrect.” Actually, such big 
names as Hitler, Mussolini, Himmler, 
Géring, and Goebbels may not be on the 
London roster. The implication is that 
because their crimes have extended over 
several regions and more than one-coun- 
try wants them for justice, they will get 
special consideration from a new inter- 
national tribunal. 


Two Deaths in Rome 


Pietro Caruso stiffened his sturdy body 
in the rough unpainted chair. He turned 
his blue eyes and heavy face toward the 
bright Italian sky and shouted: “Viva 
lItalia!” Behind him a sword flashed in 


. the sun. At this signal from the carabinieri 


lieutenant, sixteen rifles cracked. 

Thus Caruso, the “killer of Rome” and 
police chief during the German occupa- 
tion, met his end as he had lived—by vio- 
lence and in dishonor (the firing squad 
shot him in the back instead of by the 
usual “honorable” method of letting the 
victim face the rifles}. His pleas to a spe- 
cial court of nine judges that he acted 
only under German duress—particularly 
in handing over 50 Italian hostages, who 
leter Were murdered by the’ Nazis—were 


- disregarded. 


Caruso did, however, receive a calm 
and considered trial—in contrast to his 
fellow jailer, Donato Carreta, who four 
days previously had been Be mae by an 
enraged mob. The depraved brutality ex- 
hibited by the crowd in that incident 
caused deep soul-searching, even in cyni- 
cal Rome. 


Up in Arms 


San Marino declared war last week. 
Shedding their neutrality (NEwsweex, 
Sept. 18), the 14,545 inhabitants of the 

republic astride the Gothic Line in 
italy went on a hunt for Germans. Al- 
ways casual in foreign relations, San 
Marino took down its frontier signs: 
“Keep out. This is a neutral country.” 


‘Then it announced that it was at war 


with Germany and raised its army from 
$00 to 900. Four days later, the Germans 
announced that they had — the 


whole army of San Marino. 








Chris-Craft 26-ft. Super Deluxe Cruiser 


Chart your course to health and happiness in this medium-priced 
Chris-Craft Cruiser. Everything for your fun afloat—sleeping 
accommodations for four, galley, built-in dinette, large cockpit for 
* fishing. Ready after Victory . .. We are 100% on war work now. 


Buy U.S. War Bonds Today 
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Well-waxed furniture, floors, and woodwork 
presenta gleaming surface that pleases the eye. 
But there’s more to wax than looks and lustre. 
As most women know, wax gives surfaces 
unique protection against wear and abrasion. 

Before Pearl Harbor, Industry’s leaders 
were beginning to realize what women had 
known all along—that wax will protect 
metal against corrosion and handling; 
leather, rubber, plastics and even paper 
against wear and moisture. 

And when the men of Industry get an 
idea, they move fast. So today, on scores of 
wat products, Johnson’s Industrial Waxes 
are being used to give surface- protection; 
Johnson’s Drax is used on fabrics to make 
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Theres more To WAX 
than meets the eye 


them stain-resistant and water -repellent; 
Johnson’s Wax-Fortified Paints are protect- 
ing much U. S. fighting equipment. 

For the postwar manufacturer, there’s a 
point to this and a promise. In a highly 
competitive market, products as large as a 
motor car or as small as a deck of cards will 
have more of the stuff that interests and 
holds a buyer—thanks to wax. 

For example, Johnson’s Wax-Fortified 
Paints, because of their greater resistance 
to dirt, assure higher production efficiency, 
reduce maintenance costs in aircraft plants, 
as illustrated below, and many other great 
American industries. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 


Johnsons Wax for Home and Industry 


COPYRIGHT S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., 1944 


This advertisement appears as part of a postwar program by which we hope to create more jobs for returning service men and women. 
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sit Si 
Conn Smythe: He says Zombies cost lives 


Green Maple Leaves? 


The most direct attack yet made on 
Canada’s system of sending only volun- 
teer soldiers to the fighting fronts came 
last week from a wounded war hero. 
From his bed in the Chorley Park Mili- 
tary Hospital in Toronto, Maj. Conn 
Smythe, former managing director of the 
Toronto Maple Leafs hockey club, 
charged that Canadian units in France 
had received troops, “inexperi- 
enced and poorly trained.” 

Smythe, wounded near Caen while 
commanding the anti-aircraft battery he 
formed in Toronto, said he di the 
situation with many officers in French 
and British hospitals. They agreed with 
him on these points: (1) Many reinforce- 
ments never a grenade, many 
had never seen a Piat antitank gun, and 
none: but a few had any knowledge of 
the Bren machine gun; (2) large num- 
bers: of unnecessary casualties resulted 
both to the green rookies and to experi- 
enced soldiers who tried to look after the 


newcomers and themselves. 


ing All Zombies: The people of 
Canada, Smythe concluded, should de- 
mand the immediate dispatch overseas of 
trained troops now held on this conti- 
nent, even at this a’ tly late date in 
the European war. Thus he struck at the 
hot “Zombie” issue (NEwsweEEk, July 
17) which arose from the government's 


rigid policy. of not sending draftees 


abroad unless they request overseas serv- 
ice. (About 70,000 so-called Zombies 

‘have declined to volunteer for action and 
now serve in Canada. ) 


An petctal. papi to: Ses ’s_ charges 
came from the highest paelaih Defense 


Headquarters in Ottawa said Army Head-. 





quarters overseas had not complained 


of insufficiently trained ents. 
“The rformance. of the Canadian 
forces, both in Italy and in France, dem- 


onstrates their mastery of their weapons 
and their ability to handle them effec- 
tively,” said the statement. 

Whether ‘or not the fiery, 49-year-old 
Smythe knew in advance that he was 
kicking a political football, he soon found 
out. e anti-government Pro ive- 
Conservative press lined up solidly for an 
investigation of his charges and also re- 
newed their demands that the Zombie 
army be used in action. The Ottawa Jour- 
nal characterized the Defense Depart- 
ment reply as an “official brush-off. 


Saskatchewan Clipper 


Saskatchewan’s brash young socialist 
ministry was out last week to clip some 
of the trappings from the provincial gov- 
ernment. Premier Thomas Douglas start- 
ed cutting at the top: Government House, 
the official residence of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Regina, would be closed as 
an economy measure (estimated saving: 
$17,000 a year). ~ 

Then Douglas recommended to the 
federal government that in future the 
chief justice of Saskatchewan should also 
discharge the duties of lieutenant gover- 
nor. The lieutenant Beis 2 sit he 
said, was “a frill Saskatchewan cannot af- 

Because provincial lieutenant gover- 
nors are named by the federal govern- 
ment, Douglas was helpless to prevent 
appointment of a successor to Lt. Gov. 
A. P.. McNab, who resigned last week 
because of ill health. But he hoped Ot- 


. tawa would Chief Justice W. M. 
Martin to fill posts. . 
Toronto Girl Makes Better 


In 1988, “Swiss Sonata,” Gwethalyn 
Graham’s first book, won the Governor 
General’s Award as the best novel of the 
bors by a Canadian. Miss Graham fol- 
owed up this success by writing three 
novels which satisfied her so little that 
she did not.even submit them. to a pub- 
lisher. But lier fifth book showed promise 
last week of bringing a record financial 
return for a Canadian author. 

“Earth and High Heaven,” the lucky 
fifth, is working out a score like this: 
$7,000 for serial rights (Collier's); an 
estimated $42,000 from the Literary 
Guild, which has chosen it for October 
distribution; $75,000 for movie rights 
from RKO, ‘plus .an additional. $25,000 if 
book sales top a quarter million. Thirty 
years old, dark and pretty, Gwethalyn 
Graham is the biggest literary sensation 
in since Mazo de la Roche and 
“Jalna” in 1927. 








The Flavor of Home 


The symbol of Peace—and what brings more | 
contentment and peace of niind, than one of 

these fine Kaywoodies, known ‘round the world | | 
—The secret of the distinctive Kaywoodie | 
flavor lies in the Briar, and its seasoning and 
curing with fine tempering agents, which do 
not interfere with the flavor of your smoke, 
Cut from a burl (see picture below) which 
forms at the bottom of the stout, tough briar 
brush in regions around the Mediterranean Sea, 
It grows slowly. Can’t be hurried. Can’t be 
mass-produced. It is tobacco’s best friend. 
—If you’ve been unable to find Kaywoodies 
lately, it’s because of great demand by the 
Armed Forces. We’re sure you'll agree that we 
must serve our fighters, first ! Kaywoodie Come 


pany, New York and London. 630 Fifth Avenag, | 
‘ew York 20, N. Y. 
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_ Vargas on Guard 


_ Foreign missions in Washington fre- 
_ quently issue statements denying rumors 
_ about the countries they represent. But it 
is unusual for the United States Depart- 
_ ment of State to distribute such commu- 
_ nications to the press. This was the case 
_ last week with Ambassador Carlos Mar- 
'tins’s denial of internal troubles* in 
_ Brazil. 

_ The Martins statement was made pub- 
lic a short time after Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull had denounced similar ru- 


_ mors regarding Brazil; they emanated. 


| from busybodies and trouble makers, he 
_ charged. On the same day President 
Getulio Vargas, in a newspaper inter- 
_ view, eiterated Brazil’s “frank and 
_ unrestricted” policy of continental col- 
_ laboration. Two days earlier, Ambassador 
| Jefferson Caffery, on the eve of his depar- 
ture for Washington, issued a lengthy 
statement praising the aid Brazil had 
given to the United Nations and empha- 
sizing the friendship between Brazil and 
the United States. 

This spate of protestation was clearly 
intended to counteract propaganda—from 
what Martins called “foreign suspected 
sources”—intended to drive a wedge be- 
tween Brazil and the United States. Yet 
the quantity and fervor of the denials 
steel the question: Was there fire be- 
hind the smoke? 


The Brazilian censorship—“far worse . 


than in Argentina,” according to an 

American correspondent who recently 

visited both countries—made_ confirma- 

_ tion or disproof of the rumors difficult. 

There was no apparent basis for them. 

But it has been evident for some months 
that all is not well within Brazil. 


The Dangerous Pattern: Opposition 
to the dictatorial regime of Vargas, never 
entirely suppressed, has been increasing 
and becoming bolder. Opposition state- 
ments have been circulated, including the 
_ famous “Minas Manifesto” which de- 
clared: “If we are fighting against Fas- 
cism . ... it is certainly not to much to 
claim for ourselves the rights and guar- 
antees which characterize freedom and 
» democracy.” And there have been several 
open demonstrations. 

Discontent, fanned by inflation, rising 
living costs and shortages, and what a 
Brazilian journalist has called a “gigantic 
_ pattern of fraud, embezzlement, nepo- 
tism, and favoritism” is spreading among 
the common people whose support has 





*A recent interruption in communications between 
Brazil and the outside world, attributed officially to 
technical causes, led to a flood of rumors ranging 
from vague reports of disorders to a Berlin radio an- 
nouncement that Brazilian Fascists had overthrown 
and PK: he = Se Berlin report was — 
acteriz as “silly” by Vargas’s secretary, i 
’ Martins declared: “The situation of the country is 
one of perfect normality.” 
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been Vargas’s greatest strength. The Presi- 
dent still seems to have the situation in 
hand. But his reiterated promises of a 
democratic reform of the country’s politi- 
cal system after the war testify to the 
gravity with which he regards the situa- 
tion. This is said by one well-informed 
source to explain why Foreign Minister 
Oswaldo Aranha resigned: He sensed 
trouble and withdrew from the Vargas 
administration so as to be eligible for a 
high position, perhaps the Presidency, in 
the event of a revolt. 


Paulisfas and Mineiros: There are ac- 
tually two threats to the Vargas gov- 
ernment. The opposition -movement, 
traditionally liberal, centers chiefly in the 
two most advanced and _ progressive 
states, Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais, al- 
though it has adherents in other sections. 
It is not leftist or popular but is made up 
mainly of the industrialists and landown- 
ers who governed the semi-autonomous 
states of Brazil before Vargas seized 
power. They have never been reconciled 








No Neutral: Friends of Marcial Mo- 
ra Mirenda, the new Chilean Ambassa- 
dor who arrived in Washington last 
week, say he might have been President 
of Chile but for thé belligerent enthusi- 
asm with which he championed the 
cause of the United Nations at a time 
when his country was hesitating to 
break with the Axis. Mora has been a 
lawyer, newspaperman, deputy, Cabinet 
Minister, and chairman of Chile’s Radi- 
cal Party. He resigned the party post in 
July 1942 when the Radicals passed a 
resolution approving neutrality. 
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to the centralization of authority in the 
President’s hands or to rule by “foreign- 
ers” from Rio. They resent the loss of 
their former political freedom and are an- 
noyed by Vargas’s curtailment of their 
financial privileges through such meas- 
ures as a mild income tax. Their interests 
would clearly be better served by a lib- 
eral, democratic political system. 

The other threat to the President 
comes from a small of Fascist- 
minded army officers who object to his 
collaboration with the United States and 
would like to overthrow the balance that 
Vargas has maintained between the lib- 
erals and authoritarians within his re- 
gime. 

Brazilian liberals as well as foreign 
sources in Rio charge that War Minister 
Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra and his imme- 
diate staff are the nucleus of this army 
group. Before Brazil declared war on 
Germany and Italy, they declare, Gen- 
eral Dutra was a frequenter of the Club 
Germania, Nazi headquarters on the 
Praia do Flamengo in Rio, as well as of 
the German Embassy. It was through his 
close association with Hitler’s personal 
representative in Brazil, according to 
these sources, that the Brazilian Army in 
1988 placed a $60,000,000 order with 
the Krupp armament firm. 


“Goestapo”: Closely associated with 
Dutra is Rio’s police chief, Coriolano de 
Goes, whom Brazilians call “Goestapo.” 
He won this nickname last November 
when his special police machine-gunned 
a student meeting held in Sao Paulo to 
demand freedom of speech. Three were 
killed and 24 seriously injured, including 


‘a number from prominent Sao Paulo 


families. The incident aroused such feel- 
ing that Goes was removed, but in June 
he was appointed to his present post. 

This group does not yet dominate the 
government but uncensored reports re- 
ceived by Newsweek from Brazil indi- 
cate that its influence is strong and is 
growing stronger. Most important posts 
are filled by army nominees. Press, radio, 
and films are all subject to strict censor- 
ship. No news about Russia can be print- 
“ed until the censor has passed it and Bra- 
zilians have yet to see a Russian soldier 
irs a newsreel. 


Prontidao: It must be repeated that 
Vargas, the consummate politician, 
seems still to be in complete control of. 
the situation and these threats are poten- 
tial rather than immediate. Vargas is us- 
ing every political trick he knows. He 
balances present sternness with promises 
for the future, he attempts to appease 
some of his more po opponents, 
and he courts public favor. But the lib- 
eral opposition is becoming bolder, the 


army extremists are pressing harder on 
the President, and popular discontent is 
rising. The watchword in Brazilian Gov- 


ernment circles is Prontidao (prepared- 


ness). 
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KA— Exhaustive 
Arctic survey 
flights—the first ° 


1927-TO LATIN 
AMERICA-The be- 
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which are hastening Victory—were pioneered by Pan American 


before Pearl Harbor ... Many are now available to civilians | 


‘Tue map azovs tells'a preparedness story of great 
importance to the American people. 


Pioneered by Pan American in peacetime, to 
carry civilian passengers and U. S. Mail to five 
continents, most of the trans-ocean routes shown 
above have been in continuous operation ever 


_. Since. War only emphasized the strategic impor- 


* tance to this 


of overseas airports, radio 


/ stations and flying equipment put into operation 








by Pan American 
Beck in “Civilien Clethes.”—Recently, the Na 

released for civilian air Pan American's 
Alaska routes . . . Civilians can now fly aboard 


re the war started. 


Trans-Atlantic Clippers as far as Newfoundland 
... Some seats are also available to civilians on 
Pan American routes throughout Latin America. 


Please study the solid lines in the map (dotted-line 
routes pene unavailable). If you have need 
today to fly to any of the cities on the solid-line 
routes, consult your own travel agent, or the Pan 
American office in: New York, Chicago, Los An- 
Beles, Washington, D. C., San Francisco, New Or- 
eans, Seattle, Miami, Houston or Brownsville, Texas, 
for rates, reservations, and other up-to-date informa- 
tion. For International Air Express shipments, tele- 
phone Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

Buy War Bonds for your 


post-war pleasure trip by Clipper 


Pin AMERICAN Worto AIRWAYS 


“Lhe System of the Clippers 


By 


pioneering 
has given the U.S.A. the world’s greatest air transport system. 


alr service to 68 foreign lands, Pan American 
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War-to-Peace Legislation OK’d 
by Election-Anxious Congress 


Complicated Reconversion 
and Surplus-Property Measures 
Finished Before Adjournment 


Bernard M. Baruch looked over the 
war-to-peace legislation. He compared it 
with the reports he and John M. Hancock 
had drawn up last winter for the Presi- 
dent. Then he wired his approval to Sen. 
Elbert Thomas of Utah, chairman of the 
conference committee on the Surplus- 
Property Disposal Act. It was, he said, 
“vastly improved.” 

With this telegraphic blessing, both 
houses of Congress last week placed their 
OK’s on the surplus-property disposal 
bill, put it with the George bill on recon- 
version, and sent both to the White 
House. Only two controversial issues 
remained: (1) unemployment compen- 
sation for some 3,500,000 Federal em- 
ployes and (2) travel expenses for 
stranded war workers. The bills com- 
pleted the tentative circle, tying in with 
the Contract Settlement Act passed three 
months earlier. Now an electionsanxious 
Congress hustled home. 


Reconversion: Here was Congress’s 
answer to Critics who had said when con- 
tract-termination legislation was __ first 


"BULLY EQUIPPED 


. ROCKFORD, 


FACTORY BUILDING 


CUFTON, N. J. 


Warplants for Sale: The brochures above are designed to tempt customers for Uncle Sam’s expensive plant facilities 


FACTORY 


ILLINOIS 


passed that the “human side” of war-to- 
peace transition was being neglected. 
The bill provides: 

@ A $15,000-a-year director of an Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
who will top in authority the Director of 
Contract Settlements and the Surplus 
Property Administrator. He will have 
only such powers as already exist by law 
or which are delegated to him by the 
President, and he will synchronize cut- 
backs in war production with rising 
civilian production. 

@ A new account to be set up in the 
Treasury, known as the Federal Unem- 
ployment Account. This is to back up 
state unemployment trust funds if they 
become hard pressed. The guarantee of 
their solvency is to extend to June 30, 
1947. Advances to the state funds from 
this new account will be interest free. 

@ Loans by the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator to states, from money to be ap- 
propriated later, to help finance the cost 
of advancing architectural, economic, and 
engineering studies of public works, not 
including housing. 


Surplus Disposal: With more than 
$100,000,000, (book value) of sup- 
plies, materials, plants, and equipment 
on hand, Congress decided on a three- 
man Surplus-Property Disposal Board 


eee ~ ‘PLANT - CORPORATION - 


rather than a one-man bureau. Each of 
the three members will receive $12,000 
annually. They will be appointed by the 
President with the consent of Congress. 
Main features of the bill:. 

@ The government agency owning the 
surplus property must make continuous 
surveys and notify the board when it 
has too much of any item. The board . 
then will order the excess turned over to 
one of several selected disposal agencies 
to be either sold, leased, or destroyed. 

@ Elaborate disposal air are set up. 
First priority on surpluses goes to other 
government agencies. Then come state 
and local governments and tax-supported 
nonprofit institutions.- (There is even a 
provision for the “legitimate needs” of 


‘volunteer fire companies.) Veterans get 


“suitable preferences” and rural areas are 
safeguarded. Discrimination against small 
business is barred: Buyers of small quanti- 
ties will have precedence and the Smaller 
War Plants Corp. is granted power to 
pare surpluses and to lend small 
usinesses money to buy them. Airports, 
harbors, port terminals, and usable power 
lines must be offered for lease to nearby 
municipalities. 
@ The board can sell government-owned 
aircraft factories, shipyards, transporta- 
tion facilities, and radio and electrical 
equipment at any time. But-where more 
than $5,000,000 is invested in © plants 
making aluminum, magnesium, rubber, 
chemicals, aviation gas, iron, and steel, 
and also in cases of pipelines and patents, 
the board must make a report to Con- 
gress suggesting a sales plan. If Congress 
takes no action within 30 days after re- 
ceiving the report, the board may sell the 
facilities as originally proposed. . 
@ Odds and ends: The Department of 
Justice through the Attorney General is 
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These ave the Laboratories 


There are no ehip-yards in Scranton, 


headquarters of the International: 


Correspondence Schools. There are 
no steel mills, no car factories, no 
power dams adjacent to I.C.S. 

Daily, however, I. C. S. students 
are rounding out their Courses in 
ship-yards, mills, factories, power- 
plants, mines and construction op- 
erations. American industry iteelf 
provides the world’s greatest lab- 
oratories for these students. 

This cooperation of production 
plants with Schools testifies that 
I. C. S. is not primarily engaged in 
taking students out of one industry 
and putting them in another. Its 
main concern is vocational training 
within industry. The Schools fit 
to students euch related instruction 


as will enable them to advance in 
the enterprises employing them... 
and help advance those enterprises. 

Currently, group training con- 
tracts are in force between I... S. 
and more than 2600 U. S. industries 
and railroads. Additionally, most in- 
dividual students enroll for courses 
connected with their present work. 


About 99% of the. total 100,000 


active students on our rolls are 
employed and about 80% are add- 
ing to their knowledge in the fields 


currently engaging them. The ma- 
jority of the remaining 20% are 
getting ready for tomorrow’s new 
lines. of endeavor or equipping 
themselves for a change from 
emergency war work, 


I. C. S. texts, project assignments 
and individual written instruction 
enable them to do a better job. At 
work they prove and apply the 
learning acquired from unique 
“teaching books.” This is our 
system. 


The International Correspondence Schools 


» SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA ' 


© Offices in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada 
and Great Britain 


CS] 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS. | 





THE AMERICA FORE 


BERNARD M. CULVER 
President 





tt's fatal 
to a foxr— 


but if you lose your fur 
coat it will cost you 
nothing, that is if-it is 
properly insured. 

Fur and Jewelry in- 
surance, often written 
together in one policy, 
are two of the many 
kinds of property insur- 
ance available for your 
protection. 

Get in touch with the 
local Continental agent 
or broker. Let him 


analyze your insurance 
needs and submitacom- . 


plete protection program 
for your consideration. 









































lagure through an 
America Fore Agent 


THe CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 


which includes the following companies 


INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP ° 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
Vice President - 





cation equipment 109 . 81,730 

Ships & parts 74 157,634 . 

- ) Steel & pig iron 164 889,453 

Synthetic rubber Ct 696,683 
Hemp & 

‘ other rope fiber 44 15,444 

Miscellaneous 115 61,361 
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The Government’s War Plants 


’ Active plant facilities owned by the 
‘Defense Plant Corp. total up as follows: 


Type No. of Plants Total Value 
: (in thousands) 
Aircraft 74 $651,797 
Aircraft 
(Engines & parts) 160 1,513,981 
Aircraft parts 819 766,375 
Aluminum 76 744,562 
Aviation gasoline 86 198,370 - 
Chemicals 186 ~—s- 997,150 
Machine tools 153 78,591 
Magnesium _ 46 439,669 
Minerals 60 146,818 
Ordnance 78 286,064 — 


Radio & communi- 





Total 1,708 $6,825,682 











to give opinions on antitrust implications 
of plant sales. A floor is placed under 
farm surpluses. Strategic metals and ma- 


terials will be stockpiled; in three months 


‘the Army-Navy Munitions Board is to 
” report on the size of the stockpile it needs 


of each mineral. .Excesses may be sold, 
after being held for one year. Surplus 
real estate must be classified; former 
owners get first chance:to buy, then ten- 
ants, then veterans. 


Plant Disposal: Meanwhile, the De- 
fense Plant Corp. was moving into high 
speed in its program of plant disposal. 
Ready: for distribution to chambers of 
commerce, associations, banks, and other 
potential buyers are five brochures listing 
as many manufacturing _ properties. 
Others will be printed and distributed as 
soon as possible. This marks the start of 
the DPC program to get rid of complete 
plants (as distinguished from miscel- 
aneous facilities). Earlier this month 
Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones polled 
operators of 585 such plants (costing 
$4,720,000,000) on their intentions for 
postwar civilian use. Thus far, 162 have 
indicated they are interested in buying or 
leasing, 17 are not interested at all, and 
58 are undecided. 

All told, the DPC has invested about 
$8,000,000,000 in plants and equipment 
of all kinds. In the 1,708 active plants 
(see table), machinery accounts for two- 
thirds of actual cost, construction for a 
little less than one-third, and land 
($104,569,000) for the balance. 


Significance ——— 

The George omnibus reconversion act 
assumes primarily that existing mecha- 
nisms are sufficient to cushion the return 


of peace. And, recognizing that the 
préblems of cutbacks and reconversion 
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will be many and tough, it. does not ‘lay as ats 


down hard and fast detailed provisions. 

But typically, when it-came to the 
touchy subject of surplus-property dis- 

sal, Congress went: out of its way to 
by down complicated procedures. a 
matter of fact, there is ground for a 
suspicion that the administrative duties 
of the Surplus Board in observing the 
priorities will be so complex that the 
entire job will be slowed down. William 
L. Clayton, named Surplus Property Ad- 
ministrator by the President prior to the 
Congressional action, took one look at 
what Congress enacted and resigned. The 
job cannot be done that way, he said. 
But some observers feel that the legisla- 
tion will be just as good or bad as the 
men who administer it. 

There is one important negative fea- 
ture of the lus bill which has been 
largely overlooked. Strangely, this con- 
servative Congress, after setting up mul- 
tiple safeguards in the two bills, failed to 
forbid flatly government operation of 
government-owned plants. Some might 
infer, from references to preserving pri- 
vate enterprise, etc., in a list of twen 
objectives written into the bill, that suc 

overnment action is frowned on. But 

ese same objectives also direct that 
steps shall be taken to encourage high 
levels of employment. So probably it can 
be interpreted either way, with a tend- 
ency toward permitting government oper- 
ation, because in an earlier Senate ver- 
sion a prohibition of government opera- 
tion was struck out. 


Drummers in Uniform? 

For weeks correspondents of The Lon- 

don Daily Mail have cabled home stories 
of gradually loosening wartime controls 
on American industry. As the War Pro- 
duction Board: announced plans for more 
and more peacetime g , The Mail’s 
editorial columns plugged for similar 
British moves. “Are we going to let them 
have it all their own way?” The Mail 
asked nervously. “Get a move on,” it 
chided the British Government. Last 
week the newspaper copped its campaign 
with an exposé which had rapid trans- 
atlantic repercussions. 
. The story flatly charged the United 
States. with exploiting military ' agree- 
ments for commercial purposes. It said 
businessmen in Army and Red Cross uni- 
forms were being given pri on trans- 
portation to France to reestablish their 
connections. This story was cited as an 
example: One of the first American forces 
to land in' France took with them a Red 
Cross-uniformed representative of a pow- 
erful financial corporation. Within 48 
hours after Allied entry into Paris, this 
man turned up in a Paris office.in civilian 
clothes. He was busily engaged in con- 
sulting with his former clients. 

The Mail went on: Since then, a steady 
ua of American businessmen has 
passed through England to the French 


capital. On one occasion ‘a whole plane- _ 
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Handshake from home! 


To men getting ready to fight and die, a day 
can be an awfully long time, a year seems like a 
century. Millions of men have been overseas so long 
they almost forget what normal living is like! So 
every letter means more than you can imagine— 
a handshake from home, a sign that somebody 
remembers, evidence that a good world still exists 
... Write often, to everybody you know overseas. 
And write V-Mail. 3 


Ordinary mail may take months. There 
would not be planes enough if everybody tried 
to use Airmail . . . So V-Mail is the only way 
most men overseas can get letters fast and fresh! 
Photographed on film strips, millions of V-Mail 
letters can be flown on one plane; reproduced 

over there, delivered fast, fresh and personal. 
_ AlwaysuseV-Mail forms, available everywhere. 
Or ask for a sample packet of six, with our 
compliments. Address below ... 





EY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
50 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


tnators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, t=" 
th print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. ~~ 
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load, uniformed as junior off- 
cers, crossed the Atlantic. One 
passenger represented a sewing- 
machine company; another han- 
dled electrical goods. But British . 
officers had been cooling ‘their 
_ heels for days, unable to get 
transportation to the continent; 
permits were controlled almost 
entirely by American officers at 
Supreme Headquarters. 

The drummers-in-uniform 
story won quick denials in of- 
ficial Washington. But it re- 
mained for the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London to 
pick out the threads with which 
The Mail had woven its story: 
“The only businessmen, either 
British or American, who have 
gone to Paris have done so be- 
cause the military needed them 
there. Some British and some 
American businessmen, both in 
uniform and in civvies, have 





ce er 
Glut Ahead 


Warnings were up throughout 
the farm regions last week. 
Coming food surpluses threw a 
shadow over crop planning 
across the nation. “Sell all high- 
priced equipment, crops, and 
livestock not needed,” cautioned 
Graham Patterson’s widely read 
Farm Journal. Predicting a farm- 
price decline of from 10 to 20 
per cent next year, the Journal 
told its readers not to count too 
heavily on Congressional pro- 
duct-price og for a two- 
year period following the war. 

Gauging the oversupply was 
the real problem. The vast food 
cache cannot be divided into 
“surplus” and “needed” stock- 
piles until the War Food Admin- 
istration learns what the require- 
ments will be. An illustration of 
that difficulty came three weeks 





gone to Paris to get French 
branches of their factories start- 





ago when the United Nations 








ed because Allied armies need 
products from those factories 

and need them urgently.” Yet 

some members of Congress 

wished the story were true. “The war 
hasn’t spoiled American salesmanship— 
it’s up to normal,” said Sen. Dennis 
Chavez of New Mexico. And Sen. Owen 
Brewster. of Maine exulted: “For the 
first time in history, we’ve been one hop 
ahead of the British.” 

@ Ironically enough, The Mail’s princi- 
pal rival, The Daily Express, reported a 
day after the drummer story broke that 
C. J. Henderson, president of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, had been 
in the French capital for a week investi- 
gating the condition of British trade in- 
terests. “There will be unlimited chances 
for our products in French markets,” the 
British businessman prophesied. 


Autos—When? 


George Romney, the outspoken Utahan 
who is managing director of the Automo- 
tive Council for War Production,* asked 


| — newsmen to lunch with him in private 


dining room 114 at the Biltmore Hotel in 
New York Sept. 21. 
He had a copy of a Detroit paper with 


a bright red banner headline which read: 


“Auto Reconversion Begins.” He waved 
it. He got mad. He said it wasn’t so. 

Romney thought jobless men would 
walk the streets needlessly because Wash- 
ington has failed to recognize the urgency 
of giving auto makers, their parts sup- 
pliers, and the manufacturers of 7,000 or 
so critical machine tools, the small 
amount of men and materials they need 
to effect their preliminary get-ready. 

He scoffed at the War Manpower Com- 
. mission order of Sept. 14 releasing 7,000 





*Wartime offshoot of the chief trade body of the 
industry, the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


British industry casts an envious eye at 
United States war-to-peace plans 


automotive technicians for postwar de- 
velopment work and an earlier War~Pro- 
duction Board order allowing expendi- 
tures of up to $25,000 a month for both 
men and materials. He said a recent 
promising statement on automobile re- 


‘conversion by WPB’s acting chairman, 


J. A. Krug, and War Mobilizer James F. 
Byrnes’s report to the President on Sept. 
7, had merely generated thinking, - 
ing, and paper work but “haven't per- 


mitted the raising of sweat on the brow 


of a single automotive employe in physi-. 
cal reconversion work.” 


How to Make Them Fast:: Romney 
proposed a flat directive by Byrnes, short- 
circuiting the WMC, WPB, and the inter- 
agency Production Urgency Committee. 

is, he ‘said, would give automobile 
companies and their suppliers a green 
light for the men and materials needed 
for planning reconversion, subject only 
to urgent war programs, and ahead of 
so-called urgent civilian ‘ 

In no other way could widespread and 
long-continued unemployment in auto- 
mobile centers be avoided, Romney said. 
Even now, he concluded, time had been 
lost which could not be made up. With- 
out prompt action on men and materiajs 
and the clearing of government-owned 
machinery from the plants, Romney 
thinks it may be as long as nine months 
from V-E Day to the day when the first 
car comes from an assembly line. 

However limited the industry’s ability 
to tool actually and produce models, 
planning has gone ahead, and individual 
companies, eyeing competitors, are figur- 
ing how to win the reconversion race by 


- clipping half a dozen months from Rom- 


ney's nine. 


Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration asked for 5,000,000 
bags of dried peas. The WFA 
had the peas and was willing to 
let them go for cash and a formal 
requisition order. The UNRRA balked. 
By last week the UNRRA had scaled its 
order down to 2,500,000 bags. ' 

Another puzzle is the probable _re- 
quirements of Russia. If Lend-Lease ship- 
ments continue in present volume to the 
Soviets after V-E Day much of the stored 
food will be required. The total needs of 
Lend-Lease, the armed services, and 
UNRRA will determine how much of 
our huge ae eventually will be- 
come surplus. 

Views vary on the amount of the sur- 
plus. Col. Ralph Olmstead, U.S.A., at- 
tached to the WFA distribution division, 
believes that it will be large. At the other 
end of the scale is Herbert Lehman, head 
of the UNRRA, who has estimated that 
large supplies will be needed for relief 
in Europe. It is significant that James F. 
Byrnes used Olmstead’s figures in his re- 
cent bearish report (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 
25) predicting the surpluses and sagging 
crop prices. 


So far, markets have not been serious-, 


ly affected by the talk of surpluses. Most 
farm commodities are consistently bring- 
ing farmers more than support prices al- 
though wheat is dropping under the 
impact of the record crop. Examples; the 
latest government comparison showed 
hogs at 109 per cent of parity, beef cattle 
at 127 per cent, butter fat at 118 per 
cent, milk at 121 per cent, and chickens 
at 124 per cent. 


More and More Steel 


The American Iron and Steel Institute, 
official scorekeeper for the steel industry, 
last week announced its semi-annual 
figure for the industry's capacity.. It esti- 
mated all plants could now tum out 
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“TO THE LIMIT OF OUR ABILITY” 


This poster, prepared by the Army Air 
Forces and placed by them in each of the 
big Douglas plants turning out C-54s, is a 
tribute to a great airplane and to the work- 
ers who are building it. With this tribute 
comes a challenge. The entire Douglas 
organization, already engaged in the night 
and day production of planes for Victory, 
has only one answér to the Army’s appeal 
for more C-54s...“it shall he done...to the 


_ limit of our ability.” 


x many 
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BUY MORE C-54’s 


i> Louglads 


. . AIRCRAFT 
Firat axouno THE WORLD - First THE WORLD OVER 












VISTBLE TVPE (for a popular typewriter 
LIGHT WHISKEY | for popular taste 
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86.8 PROOF ¢ 65% GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS 







Experiments with typewriters started in the 1830’s, but it took the 
Gay Nineties to invent a machine people could use. Just as it took the Gay Nineties 
to perfect a whiskey people could enjoy. The better taste of light whiskey 
that was a favorite then, is yours for extra pleasure today, because 
the original distiller, Mr. J. G. Kinsey, still personally supervises the blending. 


Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. KI N S EY 
ENJOY THIS OISTINGUISHED WHISKEY, SIR « « « NOW as tN 1892 
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94,054,550 tons of steel a year, a record . 


high. Steelmaking capacity rose 3,178,- 
340 tons from this time a year ago and 
more than 12,400,000 tons from 1940 as 
steel companies and the government 
poured more than $2,000,000,000 into 
plant expansion; the companies more 
than matched. Uncle Sam’s expenditures. 

Using the new expanded figure for 
theoretical output, institute officials put 
the operations of the industry last week 
at 95.7 per cent of capacity. That per- 
centage measure now meant 1,714,300 
tons ab: seh a eete fone Nae « sinter 
operating rate would have meant only 
1,661,000 tons; five years ago, only 
1,826,900 tons. : 

Increase of steelmaking capacity in the 
Far West has been the big factor in the 
past year's gain. 


Slow Postwar Take-Off 


All week, Francis Brown, the genial 
Civil Aeronautics Board examiner, lolled 
under the prominent “No Smoking” signs 
in the green-and-gold conference room of 
the Departmental Auditorium on Consti- 
tution Avenue in Washington. Occasion- 
ally he yay, Along with Examiner H. 
Heinrich Spang, he was hearing the ap- 
plications of seventeen airlines (eleven 
with established domestic or foreign 
routes, six newcomers) and four steam- 
. ship lines for postwar air routes in Cen- 
tral and South Ameriea. 

Yawns came, too, from the numerous 

counsel for the companies. They knew 
they were talking for the record, would 
continue for six weeks or more, and 
would have done little about the enor- 
mously important after-war aviation pat- 
tern. Congress had not yet spelled out 
any specific postwar program. Who knew 
yet for sure whether routes to the south 
would be competitive, a government 
monopoly, or a “private” monopoly with 
government blessing? Still to come, too, 
was the international conference spon- 
sored by the State Department Nov. 1, 
where 55 nations will try to work out the 
basis on which they will do air-transport 
business together after the war. 
@ Just the same, Pan American Airways 
—which, with its affiliate Pan American- 
Grace Airways (Pahagra), was the only 
applicant to hold a permanent CAB cer- 
tificate for Central and South American 
routes—went calmly about its well-ad- 
vanced plans for worldwide air service. 

It announced it had filed applications 
with the board for routes which, if sanc- 
tioned, would permit a passenger to step 
into a plane at New York, ty by Pan 
American around the world, nil: land 
again on the West Coast. The applica- 
tions includé two for new transocean 
routes to Moscow and Calcutta. The 
,worldwide service would extend the pres- 
ent New York-Lishon route 


R Athens, Cairo, Basra (Iraq), and 
Karachi to Calcutta, where it would 

’ hitch to a line to Canton, and thence 
_ _ back to the United States. 
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Should Price Controls Be Continued? 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Practically everyone in Washing- 
ton and a lot of businessmen from one 
end of the country to the other are 
working on the assumption that while 
most wartime controls should be re- 
moved as soon as Germany is defeated, 
an exception should be made for price 
controls and these should be con- 
tinued during the transition period. 
This assumption is fundamentally 
wrong, and if we try to operate our 
economic system on the basis .of it 
there are bad times ahead. 

First, consider the policies which 
might be followed as a basis of con- 
trol. Three are worthy of note. 

@ Permit a blanket increase of a given 
per cent over the prewar price. This 
was the plan suggested by James F. 
Byrnes in his over-all statement on the 
removal of controls a few weeks ago. 
It is a silly proposal. Why should a 
firm which has had little or no increase 
in costs—perhaps even a decrease in 
costs—be permitted to increase the 
price of its product by the same per- 
centage as a company whose costs 
have risen by say 20 or 80 per cent? 
And trying to hit a happy medium 
between the two will not solve the 
problem. That would merely result in 
iving one producer a windfall and 
orcing the other one out of business. 
So we can write that suggestion off as 
worthless. : 

@ Determine the possible price in- 
crease on the basis of some formula 
which will permit a producer to make 
the same dollar profit that he made in 
the prewar period. Whoever thought 
that one up must have worked over- 
time to be sure that he would hav 

something which would make certain 


- that no one could find out whether he 


was coming or going. There are not 
enough cost accountants in the United 
States to figure out prices under that 
kind of a system. So that, too, can be 
written off. Incidentally, itis an OPA 
suggestion, although ‘not 


- the OPA’s final proposal. Apparently 


Chester Bowles is still a bit uncertain 
in his own ‘mind as to just what kind 
of control we should have. 

@ Permit prices to be increased over 
their prewar level by just enough to 
cover any increased cost of production 
that has taken place in the meantime. 
That is the plan which appears to have 
the widest support among those busi- 
nessmen who are in favor of continu- 


_ price controls, what then? Well, some 


_ ing free, competitive market condi- 
_ tions, simultaneously will go down. 


“crucial point, we will be getting pro- 


ing price controls. And it may be ad- 
mitted that on the surface it seems to 
make a certain amount of sense. But 
actually, from the point of view of its 
effect on production, it is just about 
as bad as the first two mentioned. | 
Under this plan the approval of a 
government bureau would have to be 
obtained in the case of each product. 
And because there are literally tens of 
thousands of items this would take 
months. The effect of this plan, thus, 
would be to subject reconversion to 
endless delays, which would mean not 
only that we wouldn't be getting the 
goods, but what’ is more important, 

at hundreds of thousands of men 
and women who might otherwise have 
jobs would be walking the streets. This 

lan, too, therefore, promises nothing 
but trouble if it is adopted. 


Where does this leave us on the 
question of price control during the 
transition period? It leaves us with the 
inescapable conclusion, granting we 
want to reconvert as rapidly as possi- 
ble and thereby keep unemployment 
to the minimum, that price controls 
should be removed when the other 
controls are removed. And this brings 
us to the second major point for con- 
sideration. 

This point is that price controls can- 
not stand alone. Prices are the ther- 
mometer of the economic system. You 
can’t control the temperature of a 
room by having the goverment simply 
decree that the mercury shall not rise 
above such and such a point. You 
have to control the factors which affect 
the temperature. So it is with prices. 
If they are to be controlled, the 
factors which affect them must be 
controlled. And when you start con- 
trolling the factors which affect prices, 
you are controlling the whole economy 
—wages, production, distribution, and 
all the rest of it. 

In other words, this talk about re-. 
moving all war controls except those 
on prices is nonsense. If we don’t re- 
move price controls, we can’t remove 
the other controls. If we do remove the 


prices will rise a bit, and others, grant- 


And in the meantime, which is the 


duction and making jobs. 
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Birthdays: Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of War, 77, Sept. 21. Reporters at his 
ress conference surprised the Secretary 
a rising and singing “Happy Birthday, 
dear Henry.” 
H. G. WE Ls, British author, 78, Sept. 
21 


WALTER PipGEON, movie actor, 46, 
Sept. 23. 


Engaged: THE AGA 
Kuan, 67, Indian 

‘prince and religious 
leader of the Ismaili 
Mohammedans, 
and YvETTE 
BLANCHE La- 
BROUSSE, 38; in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, 
Sept. 20. A well- 
known sportsman 
and one of the rich- 
est men in the 
world, the Aga 
Khan was divorced 
last. year from his 
third wife, also 
French. 


Married: Davin 
Mpivanl, 44, only 
survivor of the 
* three “marrying 


gia in ‘Russia, and 
Vircinia SINCLAIR, 
29, daughter of the 


Newsweek = oil man Harry Sin- 


The Aga Khan clair; at Las Vegas, 
> Nev., Sept. 17. 
‘ His brothers—Alexis and Serge—both 


died in accidents. David previously was 
married to Mae Murray. 


Final Honor: Sept. 21 in Washington 
Mrs. THEODORE ROOSEVELT accepted the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for her 
late husband Bric. GEN, THEODORE 
RoosEvELT. General Roosevelt, who died 
of a heart attack July 12, won the award 
for valor in Normandy. He already 
had the Distinguished Service Cross 
and Medal, the Silver Star with 
Oak Leaf Cluster, the Purple Heart, 
and a number of foreign decora- 
tions from the last war, and two 
Oak Leaf Clusters, the Legion of 
Honor, and Croix de Guerre for 
gallantry in this one. 


Superman: Sept. 21, Compr. Nor- 
MAN M. MILLER, 36, Navy flier . 
from Winston-Salem, N.C., with 
66 Jap ships sunk or hit, became 
the most decorated hero of this 
’ war, adding two gold stars (in 
place of .a fourth Distinguished : 
Flying Cross and fourth Air Medal) 


to his nine citations. 


Suspicion: In Paris THE MARQUISE 
DE Poxicnac, the former Nina 


Mdivanis” of Geor- 


Crosby of New York who married into 
the wealthy French champagne family, 
was held in the Drancy stockade as an al- 
leged collaborationist. Equipped with an 
air mattress and expensive beauty prepar- 
ations, the well-dressed Marquise pro- 
duced a letter from the former American 
Consul in Paris, Robert D. Murphy of 
North African fame, and a card to prove 
she had driven an ambulance for the 
American Hospital. Through acquaint- 
ances in the German Embassy, she said, 
she had obtained freedom for seven per- 
sons, including her son by- a former mar- 
riage. . 


In Again: Sept. 22, the Justice Depart- 
ment revealed that Russian-born Raissa 
BERKMAN BrowpeEr, wife of Earl Brow- 


der, president of the Communist Political . 


Association, had returned to this country 
from Canada on a visa. Suspending the 
1940 deportation order against Mrs. 
Browder, for illegal entry into the United 


States, the Board: of Immigration Appeals ~ 


voted in April to permit her to reenter 
the country legally by having her visa 
stamped by an American consul in Cana- 
da. Two boards had previously voted 
against the procedure. 


Home: Dona_Lp M. NEtson, War Pro- 
duction Board chairman, returned to 
Washington Sept. 24 from his mission to 
China for President Roosevelt. A spokes- 
man said he was optimistic on plans for 
the industrial development of China and 
had come to an agreement with General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek. Still uncertain 
was Nelson’s status in the WPB, current- 
ly under acting chairmanship of J. A. 
Krug. 

Sept. 20, CuHartes A. LINDBERGH, 
back from the Pacific theater, arrived in 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, after 
the TWA plane on which he flew from 
Los Angeles was grounded in Pittsburgh. 
He hurried to dodge reporters and left b 
taxi. On his Pacific mission, Lindbergh 
taught high-altitude flying. 


SRA, 





Rewociated Press 
Citizen Lindbergh, back from a Pacific mission 


‘sportswoman, philanthropist, 
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Dinah inherited a Nazis fur coat 


Over There: Dinan Snore, singer, re- 
turned from a six-week USO tour of Eng- 
land and France wearing paratrooper 


boots and a Nazi’s fur coat and treasuring ° 


two German pistols. One pistol was a gift 
from General Patton, the other a reward 
from a lieutenant who had promised her 
the souvenir if she would sing for his 
company. 

GERTRUDE LAWRENCE, actress, with 
her party of overseas entertainers, was 
marooned for several hours on a sinking 
motor raft in the Seine. She lost her suit- 
case but hung on to a make-up case and 
a German souvenir helmet until. rescued 
by Army trucks. 
Deaths: Mrs. Payne Wuitney, 68, 
daughter 
of the statesman John Hay, and widow 

‘of the great financier (estate: more 
than $200,000,000); in New York, 

Sept. 24..She had owned Kentucky 

Derby winners. 

James E. Fercuson, 73, former 

. Governor of Texas; in Austin, Sept. 
21. Impeached in 1917 for misap- 
proeristien of state funds during 
is second term, “Pa” Ferguson 
campaigned successfully for his 
wife, “Ma,” who became Governor 

in 1924 and again in 1982. 

’  Earce W. Srncrair, 70, presi- 
dent of the Sinclair Consolidated 

Refining Co.; in New York, Sept. 

21. Sinclair was the younger brother 

of Harry Sinclair, who formed the 

Sinclair companies. 

Harry CHANDLER, 80, publisher 
of The Los Angeles Times; in Los 
ia Calif., Sept. 23 (see page 
80). 














TO GET Do 0 Face 


The post-war problems of reconver- lapping and plating is available to 
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Candidates before the: press camera: 
F.D.R.’s poses are second nature .. . 


. . . Bricker is most photogenic . . . 
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The Candidates’ Camera Manners 
As They Look to News Photographers 


The Presidential campaign got into full 
stride last week (see page 37) and so 
did the men through whose camera eyes 
the nation sees its candidates. In the 
weeks before election day President 
Roosevelt, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Gov. 
John W. Bricker, and Sen. Harry S. Tru- 
man will be four of the most photo- 
graphed men in America—and the results 
displayed in the nation’s press will play, 
an incalculable but undeniable part in 
deciding the vote. With vagaries of light- 
ing, fleeting changes of expression, and 
the many hazards of “candid” photogra- 
phy, having. a news picture taken holds 
many pitfalls for a public figure. One 
may turn out ludicrous, another a vicious 


distortion, a third incredibly’ flattering. 


To find out how the four top carididates 
behave under flashlight, their likes and 
dislikes, NEWSWEEK surveyed the pho- 
tographers assigned to cover them. Here 
is their composite report: 


Dewey: Most important newcomer in 
national campaigning, the New York 
Governor insists upon keeping his poses 
friendly but dignified. Although not so 
short as he appears (he stands over 5 foot 
7 in stocking feet) he prefers to sit when 


posing with a taller man. If he must stand: 


he prefers to walk. He will not pose 
smoking. He objects to profile shots. And 
he likes to wear a hat. (He doesn’t always 
get his way since he is often snapped 
hatless on public appearances and some 
of the band of cameramen who shoot him 


are apt to be off at one side.) In open-car 
caravans through city streets, ‘he won't 
fake a wave to a silent crowd,. but if they 
cheer he responds—and looks quickly 
around to see if the photographers caught 
it. His apple cheeks don’t take well under 
Klieg lights, but newsreel ‘men persuaded 
him to powder them (a not uncommon 
procedure). ~ 

Dewey used to be an almost unbend- 
ing subject, but photographers ‘claim 
they are “educating” him. This summer 
when the Governor consented to pose 
tossing hay at his Pawling farm he ap- 


, peared in a starched shirt with sleeves 


buttoned at the wrists and a tie. Camera- 
men got him to roll up his sleeves and. 
remove his tie. : 

Then two weeks ago the Sioux Indians 
were deprived of an honorary chief be- 
cause Dewey refused to don the necessary 
feathered headdress and full: tribal re- 
galia. When he accepted honorary mem- 
bership in’a riding club of 200 Nebraska 
cattlemen, he balked at posing astride a 
horse. And he refused to pose holding a 
shovel over a barbecue pit at the ranch 
of Sam McKelvie, former Governor of 
Nebraska. But he has lately unbent for 
such stock campaign fare as standing 
beside an $8,700 prize bull and shaking 
hands with a little boy in a cowboy suit. 


Mr. Roosevelt: The President’s poses 


have become second nature. He falls 
easily and naturally into the restricted 
variety of attitudes possible (usually, of 


. .. Dewey keeps dignity in stock campaign shots, but Truman falls for corn-like “breakfast” at 4:45 






















Are yours ready 
for that post-war job? 


One of these days...when war no longer needs 
all the skills of America’s clever hands... there’ ll 
be exciting new jobs for them — and for their 
owners, new opportunities, new careers! It’s none 
too soon to plan! 


And when you plan, think seriously about 
teaching those skillful hands of yours. to fe. 
Ability to type is no ‘‘open sesame”’ to success, 
of course. But whether your new work takes you 
to office, shop, ranch or home. . . here or in far 
lands...you’ll find your typewriter a useful tool, 
an efficient and almost indispensable aid in the 


busy days ahead. Don’t underrate its help — but 


rather, take full advantage of it! ‘ 


We have our war jobs too. But if we can’t sell 
you Smith-Corona machines to learn on... borrow 
one, rent one, take typing courses. Let those skill- 
ful hands acquire one more skill... now... and 
profit by it later! L C Smith & Corona Type- 
writers Inc Syracuse 1 N Y | 


























You'll get ahead tosnorror, 
af you 
LEARN TO TYPE TODAY! 








THE < AGE 
AND WESSON SOLVE ANOTHER PROBLEM OF 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE PRODUCTION 


Another bottle-neck—how to keep up and step-up production on big 
aircraft engines. And again WESSON engineers produce a specially 
designed WESSON Carbide Cutting Tool that solves another problem. 


The original set-up was high-speed steel — but the cutters 
wouldn't stand up, and the finish wasn’t acceptable. 


Now specially designed wetsson Carbide Cutters are on the job. 
They are double-acting and are used for facing and blending 
radius of rocker box holes for intake valves on aircraft engines. 


Speed and feeds are increased fax beyond expectation or hope— 
the finish is up to rigid aircraft requirements — and the WESSON 
Carbide Cutters run two weeks between grindings — as com- 
pared to two days for the old high-speed tools. 


Another example of WESSON leadership in designing and pro- 
ducing Carbide Cutting Tools — but an example, as well, of 
new production records that will be here in the postwar period. 


Are you ready for this kind of production-competition? WESSON 
engineers are ready to help plan your retooling program now — 
to assure priorities and prompt deliveries when the drive for con- 
sumer goods production is suddenly here. Phone, write or wire... 


WESSON COMPANY, Detroit 20 Mich. (Ferndale Station) 
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course, he is seated—behind a desk, at a 
microphone, leaning out of a car, etc.). 
When posing with others, as at Cairo and 
Quebec, he likes to arrange the grouping. 
(Sammy Schulman, International News 
Photos’ ace Photographer, says the Presi- 
dent “would have made a great picture 
editor.” ) 

Mr. Roosevelt likes to have his hair 
neat for the camera, but does not object 
seriously if it is mussed or his tie crooked. 
He balks at true “campaign corn.” The 
only time a cameraman aroused genuine 
Presidential anger was when he caught 
him in a rain storm with his sparse gray 
hair streaming down his wet face. He 
called that hitting below the belt. 











Bricker: Photogenic, tall, and the most 
handsome of the four, the Republican 
Vice Presidential candidate is normally 


- compliant. Almost his only phobia (and 


that a mild one) is the profile shot. But 
he is a stickler for dignity—no baby kiss- 
ing. He is adamant about cigars, as he 
explained once to a photographer: “My 
mother never liked to see a picture of me 
with a cigar in my mouth. So I never 
have one taken that way.” 

The Ohioan readily poses with a fish- 
ing rod or hunting rifle because he really 
likes to hunt and fish. When a pho- 
tographer snapped him astride an ele- 
phant at a county fair, Bricker was not 
perturbed: “I’ve always wanted to ride 
an elephant anyway.” 


Truman: According to Washington 
newsmen, the Demacratic Vice Presi- 
dential candidate in an excessive effort 
to oblige has been “posing for some of 
the damndest, corniest shots imaginable.” 


. One badly stage-managed photo showed 


him putting “breakfast” bread into a 
toaster alongside..a clock -with hands 
pointing to 4:45 while Mrs. Truman stood 
in the background over an obviously 
empty frying pan. Although not an avid 
hunter, he has posed with a rifle in the 
Pennsylvania woods. Other pictures show 


‘ him buying bananas and eating a water- 


melon. 
There’s a limit, of course. After his 
nomination in Chicago he was asked to 


- pose kissing his wife. “I don’t kiss my 
- wife in wag he replied. Usually, how- 


' ever, W. 


en Democratic publicists plant 
the corn, the lean man with the glasses 


and good-natured smile meekly wades . 


' right into it. 


Midas of California 


He had been called the most hated man 
in California. Yet, paradoxically, more 


' than any other one man Harry Chandler 


‘was given the credit for building the 


* great city of Los Angeles from a pueblo 
‘ of 12,000 inhabitants to a metropolis of 


close to 2,000,000. 

Last week the millionaire, former pub- 
lisher of the Republican Los Angeles 
Times, died at 80 of coronary thrombosis. 
For five decades he had worked at The 
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at a Times twelve hours.a day seven days a 
tc.). week. (Although his son Norman’ be- 
and came president and publisher in 1941, 
oe Chandler continued to go to the office 
ews 


each day.) 

His is a typical Horatio Alger story. 
ture Hi Bom in Landaff, N. H., in 1864, he was 
barely 18 when he went to California to 
. beat a doctor’s death sentence for tuber- 
ked culosis. After two years of peddling fruit 
The to wheat threshers in the San Fernando 
uine Valley, he spent his nest egg of $2,000 to 
ught become a circulator for The Times and 
gray other papers. He was. soon making $500 

He a month and The Times publisher Gen. 

Harrison Gray Otis—whose own earnings 

were less—made him circulation manager. 
most Chandler bought stock in the paper, 
ican married the boss’s daughter Marian Otis 
ally in 1894, and in 1917 at the General's 
‘and death became the publisher. He was a 
But bitter foe of organized labor and. when 
kiss- his brawny frame could no longer fight 
s he union toughies physically, his paper was 
“My his weapon. 


f me Among his great acquisitions were 
ever 862,000 acres in Lower California fring- 

ing the Imperial Valley; he turned this 
fish- arid land into the world’s largest cotton 
cally ranch. He also sponsored the Owens 
pho- Aqueduet to pipe water from the Sierras 
ele- into mushrooming Los Angeles—and in- 


not cidentally turn into rich farmland the 

ride parched 60,000-acre Van Nuys tract for 
which he paid $2,500,000 and later sold 

™ for $17,000,000. His Midas touch that 

gton earned him the title of “California’s land- 


resi- lord” turned the San Fernando Valley 
-~ into another California gold mine. 

eo : 

ble.” 

wed ff From the Cannon’s Mouth 

fo a The Mediterranean area last week lost 
ands one of its best correspondents. Homer 


tood Bigart of The New York Herald Tribune 


acs | flew home from Italy after two solid 

“the years of war reporting. 

“i “Keep away from Homer,” a corre- 

sem spondent once warned another. “He’s al- 
ways trying to build his reputation at the 

his cannon’s mouth.” That .jesting remark 


d to explains part of 36-year-old Bigart’s ef- 

my fectiveness. Detailed simplicity in writ- 
10w- ing accounts for more of it. The follow- 
lant ing cable from NEwsweex’s correspond- 
ent Zeke Cook—who was with Bigart 


ades during part of the Italian campaign and 
in Southern France—gives a close-up of 
him in the field: 

man Bigart is the, hardest kind of worker 

nore and the fairest kind of competitor. He en- 


idler joys action, was happiest at the front, and 
the chafed when he had to spend several 


eblo weeks covering the routine stories in 
is of Rome. 

Although he was always up where the 
pub- oing was hottest, pushing farther front 
geles an most correspondents feel is safe, 
Osis. probably his closest shave came on one 


The of his infrequent days off. Bigart landed 
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Going along behind 
...to the Front! 


But there’s nothing backward about these Navy field photographic | 
trailers. Theirs is the job of bringing film-developing processes to ad- 
vance bases to save time in producing mosaic combat maps and photo- 
interpretation reports from pictures taken by reconnaissance “camera” 
planes. 


And, because speed is important enough to risk wheeling these mo- 
bile darkrooms full of delicate equipment through knee-deep mud and 
frequent attacks by Jap planes, there’s no time for a laborious “bucket- 
brigade” type of water supply. For this job, R & M Moyno Pumps pick 
up water through a line dropped into any convenient creek, passing it 
through filtration and purifying equipment that makes it suitable for 
film-processing use. 


To be sure, water isn’t among the toughest materials in the world to 
pump. We have a long list of liquids, sems-solids, and gases that are. Yet, 
the Moyno Pump handles them with equal ease. Perhaps one of those 
problem materials is exactly what you're up against. Write us! We'll be 
glad to help. We can help you, too, with problems of motor application, 
materials handling, ventilation, and the conversion of machines 
to direct drive. Address: Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 
In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 











5 tons a month for every pilot! 


fib counting the tremendous tonnage of ammunition, 
bombs, gasoline, and food consumed by our airmen, there 
are 5 tons of supplies shipped abroad every month for each pilot 
overseas! 


What does this 5 tons include? Aircraft replacement parts, pilot’s 
clothing, flying instruments, parachutes, maintenance supplies, 
radio and signal apparatus . . . items from a total of 500,000 spare 
parts and equipment which may be destroyed or damaged. 


So figure it out. It adds up to a tremendous tonnage! And the 
needs of the Air Forces are only a ° 
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at Anzio on D Day. A month later when 
things had relatively settled down and he 
was out rowing in a rubber boat, a Ger- 
man plane made a target of him. Bullets 
tore lines in the water around the franti- 
cally rowing Bigart but miraculously 
missed him. Another time a 20-millimeter 
shell ripped through the wall of the Villa ’ 
Virtue and landed in Bigart's bathtub. 
His comment: “Glad I don’t take baths at 
the front.” 

‘With the Fifth Army on the Cassino 
front, Milton Bracker, bearded corre- 
spondent of The New York Times, drove 
himself to a frazzle competing with 
Bigart. I remember the day Bracker came 
in weary from a long trip and found 
Bigart had been in Cassino that afternoon 
when it fell. Because of mines the town 
was extremely dangerous (two British 
correspondents were killed there the next 
morning), but Bracker left camp at 6 that 
evening to match Bigart’s dateline. 

Another day Bigart, Bracker, and Sid 

Feder of the Associated Press returned 
from a trip. to the Cassino monastery 
ravenously hungry and too late for sup- 
per. All three prevailed on the mess ser- 
geant to cook up some eggs and then be- 
gan to write. When the sergeant set out 
the plates, Feder abandoned his type- 
writer for the mess tent. Bracker asked 
the busily writing Bigart if he was eating 
and got a “not hungry” reply. Torn be- 
tween hunger, fear that Bigart’s story 
might get out first, and the thought of 
the profane sergeant’s remarks, Bracker 
compromised, brought his plate to the 
typewriter, and snatched bites between 
takes. Bigart didn’t eat but at midnight, 
after the story was in, he ended up hun- 
grily munching a crust of dry bread. 

- Bigart is soft-spoken with not too pro- 
nounced a stutter and a mild solemnity 
that hides a wonderful sense of humor. 
In Rome he was waiting with other cor- 
respondents in the antechamber for a re- 
port of the first Italian Cabinet Meeting. 
A flunky announced that the Cabinet had 
drafted laws to abolish Fascism, now had 
only to add the finishing touches, and the 
statement would be ready in half an hour. 
Bigart remarked: “All they have to do 
now is p-p-p-put in the 1]-loopholes.” 


Here Is Nothing 


Only a fortnight ago French infor- 
mation chiefs promised a free domestic 
and foreign press and avowed they would 
welcome criticism of the government 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 25). But last week 
the Paris press griped that the de Gaul- 
lists had censored reports of a resolution 
adopted by resistance leaders. (The gov- 
ernment claimed publication of the reso- 
lution might damage FFI morale.) News- 
papers drew attention to gaps in their 
stories by repeating the word “censored” 
over and over again. A dispatch from 
Geoffrey Parsons Jr. to The New York 





’ Herald Tribune described the affair and 


went on: “Here is the text of the resolu- 
tion (two paragraphs cut by censor).” 
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‘ There are many famous busy spots but we are concerned cheerful...with all-metal equipment...with matching 
. with one most people take for granted — the kitchen. sinks and cabinets...with three convenient work-centers 
ald Even the most alert housewife would be amazed at the _(1) for Storage, (2) for Cooking and Serving, (3) for Prepe- 
’ number and wirléty of tasks peifotined at the kitchen ration, Dishwashing and Cleaning. « Ask your depart- 
aul- : | sink alone. « It is wise to plan now, leisurely, for that sant tore or specially deshek now. totsheineardis dh 


pp: American Kitchen, your American Kitchen...bright... of delivery of American Central kitchen equipment. 
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you wear inferior sun glasses... 
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Here’s what happens when 
you wear Cool-Ray Sun Glasses...’ 
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Cool-Ray Sun Glasses admit plenty 
of “seeing rays,” and keep eyes cool 
and comfortable. 

Civilian supply is limited—but your 
dealer may be able to supply you. 
$2.50; others $1.95 up. 
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SUN GLASSES 
Provide “The Safety Zone** 


American Y Optical 


COMPANY 
World's Largest Makers of Ophthalmic Products 
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MEDICINE 


Blood Detectives 


For half a century scientists searched 
for one of the human blood’s most elusive 
substances—the unidentified complement 
which they knew helped antibodies 





_ (disease fighters built up in the body) 


and phagocytes (white blood cells) de- 
stroy the germs of infectious disease. Last 
week that search had ended in success. 

The scientists who finally tracked 
down the blood complement were a trio 
of Western Reserve University patholo- 
gists: Prof. Enrique E. Ecker, Samuel 
Seifter, and Theodore Dozois. After seven 
years’ work, Ecker reported that the sub- 
stance has at least four parts or “com- 
ponents” and that all four seem to unite 
in the battle against disease. What led 
to the complement’s isolation was ex- 


_ tremely precise control of temperature 


and acidity of the blood serum from 
which it was drawn. 

One component, according to Ecker, 
has been “completely purified,” a second 
“highly purified,” and a third “partly 
purified.” As the first step in identifica- 
tion, he and his associates ‘also found the 
first component’s molecular weight by 
ultracentrifuge. It is 172,000, nearly 
10,000 times the molecular weight of 
water. Next they will attempt to find its 


chemical composition and, after that, its. 


structure. 

Once the Cleveland pathologists had 
the complement isolated, they began to 
look for it in the blood samples of 300 
patients suffering from infectious diseases 
ranging from the common cold to epi- 
demic meningitis. The more severe the 
infection, the less complement appeared 
in the blood. At critical phases, it often 
fell to a very low point. With improve- 
ment, it went back to normal. As far as 
the investigators could determine, high 
concentration of sulfa drugs and penicil- 
lin in the blood did not affect the amount 
of the substance. 

Although blood-complement isolation 
is still experimental, the finding will give 
medical men a better understanding of 
the nature of infectious diseases and may 
— .to surer methods for combating 
them. 


Clinic for Body and Mind 


Psychoanalysis is another branch of psy- 
chiatry and has always been. I am pleased 
that it is finally openly acknowledged. By 


recognizing it, it can be taken away from 


the quacks. 


Thus did Dr. A. A. Brill, New York 
psychoanalyst, first English translator, 
outstanding American interpreter, and 
friend of Sigmund Freud, greet the an- 
nouncement last week that the Columbia 
University School of Medicine had set up 
the first Psychoanalytic and Psychoso- 
matic Clinic in this country. 

The course, open only to graduates 


wits? 


from first-class medical schools with ap- 
proved internship of at least one year, 
will include lectures, seminars, confer- 
ences, and clinical experience in psycho- 
analysis (study of the unconscious) and 
psychosomatic medicine (relationship be- 
tween mind and body). There will also 


_ be two years of resident graduate work 


in other branches of psychiatry, including 
diagnosis and treatment of all mental 
disorders whether of physical or mental 
origin. The degree: Doctor of Medical 
Science. 


Old Line and New: It was about 45 
years ago that Freud and his pupils origi- 
nated psychoanalysis—a method of in- 
vestigating normal and abnormal be- 
havior. This utilized free association (pa- 
tients were encouraged to let thought 





Newsweek 
we 


Sigmund Freud: After 45 years medicine 
formally recognizes his offshoots 


trains flow spontaneously, without’ re- 
straint) and analysis of dreams—both 


aimed at understanding the patient’s un- | 


conscious. 

Freud’s initial works roused bitter and 
emotional controversy. The leap from a 
science resting comfortably on proved 
facts of anatomy and physiology to more 
abstract Freudian concepts, couched in 
strange, symbolic language (“Oedipus 
complex”) puzzled and infuriated the 
more conservative medical men. As a re- 
sult, the Freudians were forced to form 
their own groups and societies apart from 
universities and other medical centers. 

In recent years the isolation has been 
somewhat relieved. Slowly some of the 
psychoanalysts’ ideas have penetrated 
into psychiatry. Many of Freud's own no- 
tions have been tossed out, others modi- 
fied. But the basic thesis that emotional 
forces buried in the unconscious are 


artly responsible for man’s thought and 
havior remains. 
In the early days, the psychoanalysts’ 
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interest in bodily. age centered 


around hysteria. Gradually this grew to 
include signs of actual disease; analysts. 
admitted that emotional factors played 
some role in peptic. ulcers, colitis, mi- 
aine, and bronchial asthma. Only late- 
y have analysts agreed with psychia- 
trists that these symptoms, which arise as 
evidence of disturbed functions .of body 
organs, may be caused entirely by family 
conflicts, sense of guilt, long-thwarted de- 
sire to paint, fear of failure in business, 
etc. It is upon this combination—psy- 
choanalysis and psychosomatic medicine 
—that Columbia will build its clinic. 


Liver for the Liver 


Commonest causes of cirrhosis of the | 
liver are believed to be alcoholism and ! 
syphilis. In it, the liver becomes fibrous, | 
cells are destroyed by pressure atrophy, | 


and bile ducts are obstructed. Jaundice 
usually follows. The blood ceases to flow 
freely through the liver; in the abdomen a 
fluid called ascites accumulates. Unless re- 
“lief is found, the outcome is usually death 
in a coma or. by hemorrhage. 

Surgical treatments (chiefly an annoy- 
ing and frequent tapping of the abdomen 
to remove from 10 to 15 quarts of fluid 
each week) have been tried for ascites, 
but almost always relief is only temporary. 
Last week Dr. Elaine P. Ralli of the New 
York University College of Medicine’ re- 


ported a new treatment that halted ascites" 


without surgery. 

The patients were a group of Bellevue 
Hospital alcoholics suffering from dan- 
gerously severe liver cirrhosis. _ 

Key to the freatment was a special liver 
extract prepared at the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research under the di- 
rection of Dr. Charles Hoagland. The ex- 
tract, only slightly refined and containing 
all the liver fractions needed to combat 
the disease, was injected intravenously 
(10 cubic centimeters diluted with sa- 
line) two or three times a week. This, 
together with a high protein-carbohy- 
drate diet (meat only once daily), re- 
lieved the ascites. 


@ Also on the physiological side of al-— 


coholism was the report on Wernicke’s 
syndrome, the disease marked by dis- 
orientation, cloudy consciousness, and 
complete paralysis of the eyes. Dr. Russell 
S. Boles of Philadelphia found it can be 
caused by nutritional deficiency as well as 
by chronic alcoholism, heretofore believed 
. to be the sole cause. In a study ‘of 42 
cases, Hahnemann Hospital doctors found 
that a poor diet, low in protein, minerals, 
and vitamin B complex,*had brought on 
the disease. ° 


High Breathing 


Airplane passengers and mountain 
climbers who suffer from shortness of 
breath through lack of oxygen at high alti- 
tudes can ari find relief by pmo 
exhaling. The value of stopping. period- 
ically for a few deep breaths, a custom 





Your Washrooms are the 


‘HEALTH ZONES of your Plant 


MODERN SANITARY WASHROOMS MEAN A LOT TO WOMEN WORKERS—and_ 
from tne standpoint of efficiency, they’re certainly a sound investment. Good wash- 
rooms help reduce the number of absences due to illness and they help keep morale 
high. This in turn, helps keep production up. Women workers especially—and men 
workers too—appreciate such washrooms and show their appreciation in many ways. 
Today, more and more plant managers are making sure ‘that their washrooms are 


“Health Zones” —not “Germ Exchanges.” 


THE MISSING WOMAN 


(OUT BECAUSE OF A COLD) 


Absences due to illness cost an average of 
seven days lost production a year! Every 
day about 1,200,000 men and women are 
absent from their jobs. The common cold 
and its complications cause about half 
these illness absences—and the common 
cold can be spread or checked in your 
washrooms. Plenty of hot water, soap and 
individual tissue towels encourage the 
thorough washing that cleans away germs 
of contagion. For a complete check-up on 
your washrooms, call on the Scott Wash- 
room Advisory Service. 


THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY 
SERVICE shows how to make ScotTissue 
Towels go farther. That’s now of utmost 
importance. For instance, our educational 
material reminds workers that one “‘Soft- 
Tuff” ScotTissue Towel dries completely 
- - - will absorb twice the water left on 
hands. And it has ten times the previous 


_Tub strength, though soft as ever. Scott 


Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 





SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 








Trade Marks ‘*f>5tTiscve,"” °*Soft-Taff.”* ‘“Washroom Advisory Service’’ Reg. U. &, Pat. C7". 








TO SAVE A LIFE 


IT Is A FAR CRY — from the tiny Roebling 
Woven Wire filtering and guarding a 
super-bomber’s fuel—to the Roebling 
Wire Rope that pilots a paratrooper’s 
training jump... 


But, there’s one thing in common... Be- 
cause in the making of wire—whether it’s 
hair-thin or laid into a wire rope as thick 
as your arm — Roebling specializes in 
quality— from the rolling of metal to the 
final fabrication. 


Roebling has, the men, the machines, the 
“know-how” that add up to the kind of 
wire products that can only result from 
wire specialization—the kind of wire you 
want when you say... 


It’s a Job 
for the Pacemaker! 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Branches ond Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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practiced by natives in the high Andes, 
has now been confirmed by Dr. A. Sidney 
Harris, physiology professor at Western 
Reserve University. 






SCIENCE 


Growing New Limbs 


The Hydra, monster-serpent of Greek 
mythology, was supposed to be able to 
grow two heads in place of each one cut 
off. And as a matter of scientific fact, 
chameleons and other lizards can break 
off their tails and create new ones; sala- 
manders and tadpoles can regenerate 
limbs. Last week the bizarre possibility 
that human beiags might thus be able to 
grow new members came a small step 
nearer reality. : 

This appeared in a report by S. Meryl 
Rose, Smith Collége zoologist. He based 
his research on the studies of Dr. Oscar 
Schotté, who in 1937 advanced the idea 
that each cell possesses practically every- 
thing needed to produce any type of tissue 
or organ. Rose carried this further with 
the discovery that adult frogs have a 
“latent ability” to create new limbs for 
old. “This knowledge,” the zoologist 
prophesied, “may provide a basis for 
the inducting of limb regeneration in the 
higher animals.” 





Frog’s Legs: Rose explained the mech- 
anism of regeneration in salamanders and 
tadpoles: “All old tissues in the limb 
stump transform to embryonic cells at ap- 
proximately the same rate. Consequently, 
a cap of embryonic cells known as a blas- 
tema forms at the end of the stump. The 
blastema increases in size rapidly and de- 
velops into a new limb.” 

But in animals such as the adult frog, 
the postamputation process is not the 
same. Tissues of the stump change to em- 
bryonic cells but not all at the same rate. 


Thus the bone and fibrous layer of the . 


skin change very slowly. Even when the 
softer tissues have been entirely trans- 
‘formed into blastema cells, bone and fiber 
tissue continue to exist at the end of the 
stump. 

“This is bad,” Rose explained, “because 
the old tissues exert an undue influence 
on the blastema cells, causing them to be 
used up as they are converted to cartilage 
and bone in the vicinity of old bone, and 
to fibrous scar tissue where they are near 
old fibers. The result is a stump, the 
old bone of which. is capped by new 
cartilage and is surrounded by fibrous 


- scar tissue.” 


Rose found a way to alter this process. 
He tréated the stump with a salt solution 
to keep the wound open and raw. All 
tissue cells rapidly turned into embryonic 
cells and formed a blastema free from 
old bone and fiber. From this “true, un- 
diluted blastema” were developed all the 
tissues that went into the growth of a 
new limb. ; 
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RADIO 
The Professional Touch 


Ever since 1982, President Roosevelt 
has been the acknowledged top political 
radio voice. Now Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
has shown he possesses a radio person- 
ality and delivery that match his op- 
ponent’s. By last week it was evident that 
both Republicans and Democrats have 
carefully planned radio strategies that 





aim to make the most of proved micro- 


hone techniques and commercial radio 
Cowihiee 


GOP: Dewey’s cross-continental series 

of speeches were radio-staged and ex- 
ecuted as carefully as an elaborate night- 
time air show. The Republican National 
Committee, working through Henry R. 
Turnbull, advertising-agency radio ex- 
pert, concentrated on packaging and split- 
second timing. It developed what it called 
“a new format for so-called specjal-events 
broadcasting under which political special 
events become true commercial broad- 
casts.” 
To lead off—and tag the “product” as 
unmistakably as does the GOP elephant— 
the committee hired Ford Bond, 39-year- 
old veteran all-round announcer (soap 
operas, Cities Service, Manhattan Merry- 
Go-Round, etc.). Working as “Republi- 
can Reporter” from New York, Bond cued 
in Dewey’s West Coast broadcasts last 
week with a 80- to 35-second description 
of the setting. ‘ 


After a few seconds of crowd applause - 


from, say, the stadium in San Francisco, 
and a brief introduction, Dewey would 
begin his speech, concentrating primarily 
on reaching his radio listeners. After- 
ward, if there was any time left of the 
GOP-paid half hour, Bond returned with 
a few “news” items—selected to plug the 
Republican standpoint. 


Democrats: The Democratic National 
Committee is working on a different lifie 
that has been €qually well tested in radio. 
Beginning Oct. 2, it will buy five-minute 
network spots between big shows. Top 
speakers (such as Vice Presidential candi- 
date Harry S. Truman and Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace) will make brief 
speeches. These are expected to catch 
and hold a large audience of all political 
affiliations. Listeners most likely will stay 
tuned until their next favorite program 
comes on and won't be disappointed be- 
cause all of a favorite program has been 
canceled for a political address. 

The Democrats also reason that the 
shortness of the talks will make it possible 
to switch subjects at the last minute as 
new ‘issues come up. The spots will come 
on one a night until the week before 
the election; then the number will be 
doubled. 

As a smash finish, the Democrats have 
hired Norman Corwin to produce a one- 

our program on election eve, probably 
starring President Roosevelt. : 





Many of the targets used in teaching service men how to shoot are card- 
board cut-outs, which are die-cut on cylinder presses. The die is “made 
of steel rule which cuts against a hardened, tempered and ground steel 
sheet known as cylinder jacket or tympan. These steel jackets are 
made in various sizes up to 56” x 80" in thicknesses from .062 to .135 
of an inch. And the sheets must be curved to fit the cylinder without 
producing high or low spots on the jacket. 


To make cylinder jackets that meet these strict requirements demands 
a rare knowledge of steel, a high degree of skill and experience and some 
pretty smart engineering. To the best of our knowledge, no one except 
Disston makes these hardened, tempered and ground. cylinder jackets. 


Chances are you have no use for cylinder jackets. But here's 
the point: you can use the Disston skill with steel and~ the 


Disston engineering experi- 
ence, which make it pos- 
sible for Disston to do the 
most difficult jobs. These 
assets are yours in our stand- 
ard tools ...in Disston cir- 
cular and band saws... in 
our filés and hack saw blades 
...in dozens of industrial 
tools for cutting wood, metals 
and other materials. 


How may we help YOU? 


Write to Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., 1046 Tacony, 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 


Above illustration shows how Disston steel cylinder 
jacket, or tympan, is used on cylinder type of 
printing press. The die, made of Disston steel rule, 
is locked in position on bed of press. Cardboard to 
be cut is fed into press just as in printing. As the 
cylinder revolves, cardboard is 
die-cut when it passes over the 
cutting die—the steel rule being 
forced into and through the card- 
board against the steel jacket. 
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wee) (say Croy Royal) 


H CFU, 


Fresh ripe fruits grown in the famed San 
Joaquin Valley distilled in old-fashioned pot- 
stills, give Croix Royale fruit brandies their 
unique ultra-fine flavor. Plum, Apricot, Cherry, 
Peach. Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno, Calif. 
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Sports Rock the Cradle : 


by JOHN LARDNER 


A fledgling just out of high 
school, Dick Rifenburg of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was the first big 
star of this year’s football season. He 
caught a couple of passes for touch- 
downs against the Iowa Seahawks 
while speculating idly, as he raced 
down the field, on the gossip some 
of the old-timers back home in Sag- 
inaw have been circulating that there 
was once a Republican in the White 
House. 

Reports from Michigan do not state 
whether or not Mr. Rifenburg shaves. 
If not, then Ike Armstrong, the foot- 
ball coach out at Utah University, is 
using the wrong system in picking his 
first-string team. It sounds like a good 
system for these times on the face of 
it, but perhaps you cannot judge 1944 
— players strictly on a lather 

asis. 


Looking over his squad on the 
day it reported for duty, Mr. Arm- 
strong realized forcibly that he had 
never seen any of these kids before, 
since his duties do not take him to 
Maypole parties or caddie conven- 
tions. He had to start somewhere. 
Taking his cue from a slight irritation 
on the port side of his chin, where his 
razor had nicked him in the morning, 
Mr. Armstrong said: 

“If there is anyone present who 
shaves, let him step forward.” 

Eleven youths advanced bashfully 
from the herd and Mr. Armstrong had 
a team to work with. If he had said 
“shaves every day,” the chances are 
he would have come up with nothing 
more than two backs and a tackle. 

These eleven Utah players, repre- 
senting a total of some 66 whiskers 
among them, will probably be inter- 
spersed from time to time with total 
abstainers or sudden new graduates 
from the maiden division. As I say, it 
is foolish to reject nonshavers arbi- 
trarily for a full season, because there 
may be beardless Granges or depilous 
Nagurskis among them. Also, it may 
encourage premature shaving and I 
doubt if Mr. Armstrong would want 
to have a thing like that on his con- 
science. A man. who starts shaving at 
the proper time is in for. enough tor- 
ture without adding a year or two for 
the sake of being clipped in the tee 
by a downfield blocker. r 

For quick organizational purposes, 
however, there is something to be said 


for the Armstrong chin-hair method 
of handy classification. All coaches this 
season have been up against the prob- 
lem of picking and choosing among 
swarms of young men who were, ex- 
cept in the cases of a few well-scouted 
high-school stars, unknown to them. 
Not that youth necessarily produces a 
lower quality of play in football. 
Freshmen made eligible for the var- 
sity by war conditions have run wild 
more than once against their elders. 
They give themselves without reserve. 
But they tend to look pretty much 
alike at first sight, and seeding and 
sorting them by whiskers seems as 
good a system as any. There have 
been times this year when Branch 
Rickey and Leo Durocher, the Brain 
and the Voice, respectively, of the 
Brooklyn baseball team, could have 
saved themselves strain by employing 
it. 

These two men have led extensive 
raids this summer oh Sunday-school 
picnics and Boy Scout rallies, to such 
an extent that mothers in the lonelier 
regions of the country, where police 
~ protection was not available, took to 
locking their sons in the cellar till the 
season should end. At times Mr. Du- 
rocher had half a dozen unknown in- 
fielders on his team simultaneously, 
some of them dating from the latter 
part of the Hoover administration, and 
nothing would have been simpler for 
him than to make up an infield of the 
four who shaved, or the four who did 
not shave, as the case may be. 


It’s my understanding that Leo 
did try something of this kind at one 
point, when it occurred to him to 
start all players whose voices had 
changed. His own voice changed in 
1919, from occasional or sporadic to 
steady, that being the year when he 
found that by a certain adjustment of 
the jaw muscles he could speak 96 
words in a minute instead of 64. It is 
impossible around the Brooklyn club, 
as it happens, to discover whether a 
lad’s voice has changed or not, because 
the players’ are all too thoughtful te 
interrupt their manager. In the end 
Mr. Durocher compromised by field- 
ing a team composed of athletes who 
had cut their second teeth. This left 
him short a second baseman and a 
left-handed pitcher, but it seemed 
worth the sacrifice to be able to have 
veterans on the field. 
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Black Star 
Grippo’s magic: Baksi is entranced 
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Hex of the Heavyweights 


Most prizefighters are superstitious. 
They place great reliance on lucky gloves, 
jinxes, and hexes. Therefore the return to 


boxing of Jimmy Grippo—a 40-year-old 
nonathlete with hypnotic eyes and strik- 
ingly black, curly hair—will be enough to 
strike terror into their hearts. 

Grippo is a manager but he is also a 
self-taught magician and hypnologist. A 
decade ago the 5-foot-9 character ap- 
peared on the New York boxing scene, 
with a home-town boy, Melio Bettina 
from Beacon, N. Y. Grippo entered the 
elite fighting group of Stillman’s Gym by 
sleight of hand. He stole Lou Stillman’s 
watch, made coins disappear and reap- 
pear, and drew playing cards from every- 
one’s pockets. 

Through hypnotism, Grippo the Great 
says he cured a fighter of the fear of being 
hurt, and he taught Bettina the power of 
autosuggestion. Bettina got better and 


better until opponents feared the evil eye’ 


of Manager Grippo. When finally, in 
1939, Bettina attained a light heavy- 
weight championship match, his foe, 
Tiger Jack Fox, kept a towel over his head 
as he entered the ring to avoid hypnotic 
influence. It was a useless precaution, says 
Grippo. Bettina KO’d Fox in nine rounds 
for the title. 

Grippo learned legerdemain at 18, soon 
after he had arrived from his native Italy 
(born in Venosa, he visited here briefly at 
14). The magician Harry Blackstone 


passed through Beacon with his vaudeville | 


show and an entranced Grippo immedi- 
ately began to practice parlor tricks. His 
magic won him friends and influenced 


enough people in need of insurance to 





THE OLD GIRL 
BROUGHT 'EM BACK 


The number of bullet-riddled and flak-shattered 
planes that get back to their bases is a tribute to the 
spirit of their crews and to the engineering of the 
ships. You will find BEAD CHAIN on many of the 
safety, and emergency devices. It is used to attach 
the innumerable covers and caps and pins that must 
be kept ready at hand when needed. BEAD CHAIN 


‘is ideal for this purpose. It is readily attached, 


strong and can’t kink even on a screw cap. 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


BEAD CHAIN is used on the “Simmonds Accumulator” to 
keep the air valve sealing cap from being lost. In an emer- 
gency, the accumulator provides the energy to lower 
wheels and flaps for a safe landing if the pumps of a hy- 
draulic system become inoperative. 





BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 


“ MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of producing small 


parts to.close tolerances without waste. Most electronic tube 
contacts today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. Our Research and 
Development Division will help in the engineering of post-war products, 


BUY MORE 


BEAD CHAIN ) WAR Bonos 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE & STATE STREETS, BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN 
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make him a successful salesman; from 
- then on Grippo really delved into 
legerdemain, hypnotism, and suggestion 
through hypnotism. 


Mesmerizing Manager: In 1933, he 
prestidigitated at Palm Beach hotels and 
at homes of wealthy vacationists. Until 
the war, he visited Palm Beach annually, 
making enough money in four months to 
live on during the rest of the year. He 
opened his Beacon gymnasium for under- 
privileged boys ten years ago and shortly 
after that came up with one Golden 
Gloves semifinalist and two champions, 
including Bettina, who had been trans- 
formed from a shy kid to a fearless, 
southpaw fighter. 

After he lost Bettina to the Army two 
years ago, Grippo temporarily retired as 
a full-time manager (Bettina has been 
permitted a few fights). As a “consulting 
psychologist and hypnologist,” however, 
he claims to have helped schoolchildren, 
singers, and fighters. For instance, he 
held a few “sessions” with Joe Baksi last 
February and that underdog, with the 
help of posthypnotic suggestion and his 
own two fists, then whipped Tami Mau- 
riello to establish himself as a leading 
civilian heavyweight. . 

Now Manager Grippo is pack again, 
with a postwar plan. In an interview last 
week, he explained that with five teen- 
aged youngsters already under his wing, 
he is establishing a farm system in box- 
ing. After the war, Grippo gyms in lead- 
ing cities throughout the country will 


funnel new talent to his 5-acre Mountside - 


Farm -in Beacon, where he lives with his 
wife and 11l-vear-old daughter. 


Disappearing Act: At Madison Square 
Garden Sept. 22, Grippo’s erstwhile pa- 
tient, Baksi, did not appear for his return 
match with Mauriello. (Mauriello knocked 
out a substitute, Lee Oma, in eight furi- 
ous rounds.) Explanation for Baksi’s ab- 
sence: a “cold,” for which Baksi was 
suspended for: 45 days. More likely 
reason: Contract trouble among Baksi's 
squabbling managers—out of which Grip- 
po wasn’t able to hypnotize the heavy- 


weight. 
In the Cards 


After a sorry month of overconfident 
clumsiness (they lost fifteen of twenty 
games), the St. Louis Cardinals pulled 


themselves together Sept. 21 to win a | 


double-header from the Braves at Boston 
and clinch their third straight National 
League pennant. 


Gridiron Notes 


With the leaves scarcely brown on the 
trees, football made a flying-tackle plunge 
for the sports attention of the nation the 
afternoon of Sept. 23: 

@ In 100-degree heat, 60,000 sweltering 
customers at Los Angeles watched UCLA 
punch across two touchdowns and one 








extra point in the final quarter to tie 


Southern California 13-13. 


@ The Purdue coaching debut of Cecil 
Isbell, former Green Bay Packers passer, 
was marred at Great Lakes, Mich., by 
another passer—Jim Youel, naval quarter- 
back for Great Lakes. Youel, who once 
played for Iowa, pitched three scoring 
passes and ran a punt back 93 yards for 
another touchdown. Score: Great Lakes 


27, Purdue 18. 


@ Two famous Negroes sparked their 
respective teams to victories: Claude 
(Buddy) Young of Illinois, national col- 
legiate sprint champion, over Indiana 
26-18, and Paul Robeson Jr. of Cornell, 


39-6 against Syracuse. 











_ Before the bombing: Chicago parents 
hant Supt. Johnson through transom 
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EDUCATION 
Bomb and Effigy 


Twice last week violence erupted on 
the school front. 


Chicago: Supt. William H. Johnson of 
Chicago has long been one of the most 
criticized school heads in the United 
States. Ever since he took the job in 
1936, civic and educational groups have 
denounced him for political favoritism in 
assigning principals and for the fact that 
city schools use fifteen Johnson-written 
textbooks. Nevertheless the school board 
last April appointed him to another four- 
year term. 

As schools opened this fall, Johnson 
walked into another fusillade. He de- 
creed that children must attend schools 
in their own districts instead of trans- 
ferring to those of another district. The 
juggle meant that thousands of pupils 
would have to walk farther to more 
crowded schools. Parents promptly kept 
10,000 children out of any school, camped 














. outside Johnson’s office, (one tried to 


climb through the transom), and talked . 
of getting an injunction. 

Then, on the night of Sept. 21, some- 
body left four sticks of dynamite at 
Johnson’s door. The explosion wrecked 
the porch, and sprinkled glass on his 
sleeping daughter Patricia. Police weren't 
sure the explosion had anything to do 
with the dispute but couldn’t think of 
any other reason. 


Worcester: Supt. Thomas Power of 
Worcester, Mass., ordered the high- 
school day extended one hour to comply 
with college-preparatory standards. Re- 
sult: Students from the city’s high schools 
stormed the city hall carrying protest 
posters and manhandling an effigy of 
Power. Police broke up the demonstra- 
tion. 








Acme 


A Worcester cop rescues the effigy of Supt. Power in school-hour fracas 
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Look what the Vlartin Mars 


- + » + + has done to Main Street! . - +. . 


- acopae and pagodas, the Tower 

of London and the Taj Mahal 
... yesterday, these were the dreams 
Today, 


they’re just across the way! 


of armchair travellers. 


To you, Mr.and Mrs. America, 
the giant Martin Mars means swift 
luxurious travel .. . an opportunity 
to see at last the distant lands of 
romance. To American business 
these great flying boats mean more. 
By speeding cargo to or from any 
spot on the globe in three days or 
less, Mars-type transports will 
assure fast delivery of U. S. prod- 
ucts .. . quick availability of U. S. 


technical knowledge . . . reduced 


inventories for foreign distributors’ 


... prompt repair service on ex- 


ported items... and swift shipment 
of perishable goods. All this at a 


fraction of present ton-mile costs! 


The Plane of Tomorrow 
.. - Flying Today! 


A‘rminded Americans know that 
the 72-ton Martin Mars is the 
world’s largest flying boat . . . that 
she’s now in regular trans-Pacific 
service, speeding men and supplies 
. that. 
she’s the prototype of 20 larger 
82-ton giants being built by Martin 
for the Navy ... and that she’s the 


most efficient airplane yet built, 


to far-flung naval bases . . 


per pound of material used, per 


horsepower, per gallon of fuel. 


But the Mars is far more. She’s 
the transport of tomorrow, flying 
today! In commercial versions of 


the Mars, postwar airline operators 


will have no visionary, untried 


design. Instead, they will have a 
successful type, thoroughly tested 
in overocean transportation. Pro- 
duction lines for Mars transports 
will, at war’s end, be completely 
tooled and manned by experienced 
workers, eliminating conversion de- 
lays. If the aviation industry can 
set aside reserves for postwar con- 
struction and employment, Main 
Street will encircle the globe, thanks 
to Martin Mars transports! 


THE GLENN L. Martin Company, 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY-——-OMAHA 
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AIRCRAFT 


Buitders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL CHEMISTRY 


This new kind of 
tire has already 
rolled up many an 
impressive perform- 
ance record. It trav- 
els thousands of 
miles farther. It is tougher, safer, 
lighter. It saves war-scarce rubber 
' in substantial amounts—first in 
original manufacture and, second- 
ly, by taking two to three times 
the usual number of retreadings. 
All these outstanding improve- 
ments result from a chemically- 
born rayon cord. While previous 
tire cords broke down under heat, 
this new rayon cord has the strange ability of growing stronger 
at higher temperatures. To fast-traveling transcontinental 
trucks and buses this means additional advantages—greater 
safety from blowouts and accidents, and, as proved in actual 
‘ poad tests, a fifty percent reduction in impact failures. 


Hercules’ part.in this great ad- 
vance in tire-making is the pro- 
duction of precisely the right type 
of chemical cotton'from which the 
rayon cords are made. This con- 
tribution is typical of the work 
constantly being done throughout 
Hercules Land . . . in Cellulose, 
Terpene and Rosin Chemicals, 
Synthetics, Explosives, and Paper 
Maker’s Chemicals. 

Sharing the results of our re- 
search in Hercules Land has bene- 
fited many industries. Perhaps in 
your business, too, are problems 
which would yield to a cooper- 

ative effort. We invite you to explore Hercules Land with 
us, in the hope that you may find something mutually | 
profitable, such as ideas for new products or for improved 
methods of processing. Please address Department B-104, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


IN-210 Copyright 1944, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 
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Before New England Flowered 


Thomas Jefferson, in 1789, had just re- 
tumed from France. He was shocked by 
the dangerous talk he heard all around 
him: disparagement and condemnation of 
the common people. At the fine dinner 


tables in Philadelphia and New York ad-* 


mirers of the vain and pouting John 
Adams prattled of monarchism. Politi- 
cians aa merchants whispered trembling- 
ly of the dreadful democratic goings-on 
in France and at home. Soon their fears 
were transformed into action and the 
vicious Alien and Sedition Laws filled the 
jails with men who dared to speak their 
ylitical minds, Thomas Jefferson was pro- 
foundly disturbed. : 

“Why all the trouble of a revolution,” 
the great Virginia democrat wanted to 
know, “if America was to revert to the 
cruelties and repressions and abuses of 
Tory England?” 

In Jefferson, who took office in 1801, 
one found “the earliest crystallization of 
what might’ be called the American 
prophetic tradition, of Whitman's ‘Pio- 
neers,” the “Trust thyself’ of Emerson, and 
Lincoln’s mystical faith in the wisdom of 
the people.” At once even the established 
a? and writers of the time recognized 

is. 

“In surprising numbers they knew by 
intuition that he was one of them, he was 
their man, and within a generation vir- 
tually every writer of eminence had found 
and followed the Jeffersonian line.” 


- Irving’s World: This is the theme 
which weaves through Van Wyck Brooks’s 
faocinating new book, Rares World of 

ashington Irving.” Designed to precede 
chronologi “The Flowering of New 
England” in Brooks’s great survey’ of 





Van Wyck Brooks the critic: His latest belongs with the classics 


American literature* it is, in many re- 
spects, his best book to date. 

Brooks paints on a broader canvas than 
before, for the world of Washington 
Irving was not confined to New York. 
The parochialism that inevitably marked 
Brooks’s New England studies is missing, 
and he ranges to the South and into that 
strange region: which was the first fron- 
tier. The period is. roughly from Irving’s 
birth in 1800 to the early 1840s, when 
New England flowered. 

Particularly in his chapters on Jefferson, 


- Irving, William Cullen Bryant, James 


Fenimore Cooper, Edgar Allan Poe, and 
N. P. Willis, Brooks justifies his reputa- 
tion as America’s foremost literary critic. 
His style, on the whole, is as felicitous as 
ever yet the faults in the book lie in the 
manner of writing. So anxious is Brooks 
to leave nothing out that sometimes one 
must read paragraphs twice in order 
to be certain which of several persons 
is the subject of his discourse. Another 
fault is a tendency to repetition, perhaps 
a necessary—if imitating—device to tie up 
the scattered topics. 

. In spite of these minor annoyances the 
color and sweep of the rich background, 
the humor, the intelligence of Brooks’s 
appraisals, place this book on the shelf of 
American literary classics. The hundreds 
of individuals. mentioned briefly or at 
length, from Parson. Weems.(the “Livy of 
the common people” who plodded up and 
down the Southern roads), through the 
philosopher, Joseph’ Priestley (the Ber- 
trand Russell of his age), to Willis (the 
“Scott Fitzgerald of the belles of Sara- 
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... And Aircraft Pulleys 
- Operate More Easily— 


thanks to NEEDLE BEARINGS: 


Yes, there will be new ease and “‘feel”’ 
to plane controls...a quicker response 
to the pilot’s touch ...a little more 
“‘edge’”’ on the opposition. The reason 
for this plane improvement is found in 
aircraft pulleys equipped with Torring- 
ton Needle Bearings—specially designed 
to meet the rigid requirements and spe- 
cifications* of our latest military planes. 

Friction has been cut to a minimum 
through the use of a double row of small 
diameter needle rollers—all assembled 
to provide a single, compact unit that 
saves space and weight. Efficient lubri- 
cation, high load capacity, exceptional 
stability and unusual resistance to fric- 
tion under misalignment, are all plus 
features! And simplicity of design offers 


every anti-friction advantage at mini- 
mum cost. 


This is another application of Needle 
Bearings which illustrates how they can 
be readily adapted to meet new require- 
ments with improved performance and 
lower cost. 


Test data on the performance char- 
acteristics of PN Needle Bearings in 
aircraft pulleys is available on request. 
Or if you’re interested in adapting the 
anti-friction advantages of Needle Bear- 
ings to a new design, our engineering 
department will gladly work with yours 
in selecting the size and type to meet 
your requirements. 


*Fully complies with Specifications AN-FF-P-796 








INGTON |{]|| BEARINGS 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established1866 « Torrington, Conn., South Bend 21,Ind. 
*‘Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers’ 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Detroit 
Cleveland « Seattle « Chicago « San Francisco 
Los Angeles « Toronto « London, England 
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toga”), come glowingly to life against the 
background of the Jeffersonian revolution. 

Painters, naturalists, inventors, bota- 
nists, and ae of all shades, as well 
as purely literary folk (Brooks’s passages 
about Charles Brockden Brown, first dis- 
tinctive American novelist, are fresh and 
challenging) crowd the book. It is 
crammed with anecdotes, quotations, and 
enlivening critical comment. The flora 
and fauna, the colors and smells, the very 
accents of early America are captured 
irrevocably. 


Footnotes: Probably no other Ameri- 
can writer has read so widely and so 
deeply in the books, newspapers, maga- 
zines and pamphlets of early America as 
has Brooks. He has dredged out an in- 
credible amount of amazing information. 
As in his earlier books he has found it im- 

ssible always to fuse his material into 

is text. Thus “The World of Washington 
Irving” abounds in footnotes. No dry-as- 
dust references, these, but rich nuggets. 

It is from the footnotes that one learns, 
for instance, the origin of one of the oldest 
and most typical American puns. It was 


Historical Pictures Service 
Jefferson liberated American letters 


none other than the dignified Chief Justice 
John Marshall who, in 1825, was guilty of: 


In the Blue: Grass region 
A “Paradox” was born. 
The corn was full of kernels - 
And the “colonels” full of corn. 


(That even in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, Kentucky abounded 
in “colonels” is one of Brook’s minor but 
fascinating discoveries. ) 

In one of his earlier critical essays 
Brooks made an eloquent plea for Amer- 
icans to study their “usable past.” This is 
exactly what he has been doing himself. 
Preéminently interested in literature as. 
the prime expression of a national culture, 
Brooks finds his beloved New England 
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HONEY WELL 
FUEL SAVING ZONE CONTROLS 


. 


Here's an opportunity for owners and 
operators of commercial buildings to cut 
heating costs and conserve fuel badly needed 
for war production. As part of the National 
Fuel Conservation Program, materials have 


‘been released for the manufacture of fuel- 


saving controls. © 


With a Honeywell Zone Control System, you 
can automatically maintain in each section of 
the building, the exact temperature required 
in that area. The system also compensates for 
varying factors such as outside weather and 
building construction. Wasteful overheating 
is eliminated . .. A. nationwide survey of 


Honeywell Zone Control installations reveals - 
an average fuel saving of more than 20 percent. 

This equipment is available now, without 
priority, for installation in apartment build- 
ings, hotels, factories, office buildings and 
other large public buildings. 


FREE FUEL SAVING SURVEY 


A Honeywell engineer will survey your heat- 
ing plant to determine the fuel saving possi- 
bilities, without any obligation or expense to 
you. Engineers are available in most principal 
cities. Just telephone the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well office in your city, or mail coupon today. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
2826 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


We would like to determine the fuel 1g possibilities of a 
your engineers call. 


Honeywell 
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master work of art, has _ 


won national acclaim — 
through sheer merit... Its 
matchless flavor defies de- 











is a revelation. . 


More Southern Comfort is 
now becoming available... 


—to all who have dis- 
covered the Grand Old 
Drink of the South. 
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RADIO RECEPTION 


BECAUSE the public will demand the pure, 
crystal-clear tone of crystal-controlled radio 
receivers, your engineers should even now be 
designing your postwar sets around PAN-EL 
Crystals. Quantity-production enables us to 
offer scheduled and emergency deliveries of 
big quantities, of high accuracy, at low prices. 
PAN-ELectronics LABoratories, Inc. 

500 Spring Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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“Usable past”: Pioneers Irving and Cooper voiced a national culture 


was, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, a barren and sterile ground. 

Philadelphia and ‘New York were the 
cultural centers. The South produced lit- 
tle creative writing, but was rich in ora- 
tory, the law, and politics. The West, 
from Pittsburgh onward, was too busv 
with adventure to set its a-borning legends 
down in print. But out of this great fer- 
ment of discovering the new land the 
imagination of the people was set afire. 
America began to mean something. And 
it was, essentially, Jefferson’s patient be- 
lief in democracy which led the way to 
this understanding, just as it was Lewis 
and Clark and Zebulon Pike who led the 
way through the wilderness to the open 
land. (THE WorLp oF WASHINGTON Irv- 
inc. By Van Wyck Brooks. 495 pages. 
Dutton. $3.75.) 


‘Lusty History 


Irving Stone is America’s most distin- 
guished exponent of fictionalized biogra- 
phy as a means of dramatizing the past. 
In “Lust for Life” and “Sailor on Horse- 
back” he used this method to tell the dra- 
matic stories of the artist Vincent van 
Gogh and the writer Jack London. 

His latest work is “Immortal Wife: The 
Biographical Novel of Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont.” It is undoubtedly his best. His 
chief characters are the daughter of 
Thomas Hart Benton, one of the most 
colorful gentlemen ever to sit in the 
United States Senate, and John Charles 
Fremont, who almost became President of 
the United States. Stone has made excit- 
ing use of unusually. dramatic material. A 
magnificent writer, if at times a‘trifle lush, 
he presents a fascinating love story and 
some excellent history. The academic- 
minded may protest at_this form of biog- 
raphy and history, but only a worm-eaten 
professor can accuse Stone of distorting 
his facts. 

A trained biographer in the usual line 





(“Clarence Darrow for the Defense”) 
and a trained historian (“They Also 
Ran”), he has fused his imagination with 
his learning, thus justifying his belief in 
his method. Jessie lives as a vital, wilful 
girl and woman; Fremont stands out as a 
dynamic figure; Benton himself throbs 
with ‘political power. We see Fremont 
map the West, California achieve inde- 
pendence from Mexico, the ’49ers rush for 
gold and the Civil War surge over the 
nation. But Stone’s pages are dominated 
by the figure of the hight daughter of the 
senator from Missouri and by the trusting 
soldier-explorer who built and lost more 
than one fortune, who was the choice of 
Democrats and Republicans for President, 
and who was twice .court-martialed in his 
turbulent life. (Fremont’s extraordinary 
career was a chapter in “They Also Ran,” 
Stone’s series of sketches of defeated Presi- 
dential candidates. ) 

“Immortal Wife” is good reading, good 
history, and good biography. Kenneled at 
the rear is a “note on sources” to cheer up 
those who think that historians should 
never create imaginatively or make their 
characters speak like human beings. (Im- 
MORTAL WIFE: THE BIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL 
OF JEssiE BENTON FREMONT. By Irving 
Stone. 456 pages. Doubleday, Doran. $83.) 


Other New Books - 


SOME OF My Best FRIENDS ARE SOL- 
piers. By Margaret Halsey. 206 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.50. Those British 
whose feelings were pricked by Miss Hal- 
sey’s “With Malice Toward Sorhe” can 
approach her second book without trepi- 

‘ dation. It is a novel, with love interest, 
stuffing, and all the fixings. Although her 
pen still drips satire, it is more cartoonlike 
than personal. The device is a series of 
thoroughly amusing letters which one 
Gretchen writes to her brother Jeff in the 
Army—of how she was first married to a 
drunk and is now. back home keeping 











There will be no finer postwar present than 
a home generously equipped with electrical 


servants— provided there is sufficient electri- 
cal capacity for efficient performance. 


Don’t take past electrical experience as a 
guide. The huge increases in electrical usage 
in the future are certain to surprise. you. 
Plan reserve capacity now and avoid costly, 


ANACONDA WIRE’ & CABLE COMPANY 


troublesome alterations later. 
Industrial Plants! The same applies with 


equal weight to your electrical set-up. Why 


not talk it over now with your electrical con- 
tractor, utility power engineer, plant power 
engineer. In home or plant, planned wiring 
will cost a lot less than unplanned wiring. 
It’s always wiser to Wire Ahead! tte 


25 Broadway, New York 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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You are welcome to visit our showrooms in the following listed cities 


Boston Cleveland Chicago 


Minneapolis New York 


For local address consult 


purchases may be made 
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Shift Your Business 
into Higher Gear 














“INTER-COM” SYSTEM 

















Work flows with greater smoothness— 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE. A mere press of a button 
gives you immediate voice-to-voice con- 
tact with any member of your organiza- 
tion. Reports are made—questions asked 
and answered—without a man leavin 
his desk, without a moment wasted. 
EXECUTONE relieves your switchboard 
of “inside” traffic...saves you time, 
money and manpower. 

The “inter-com’’system selected by the 

U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 

Write for FREE booklet '*M-16” 


"eculone 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 
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Back the Attack—Buy More War Bonds! 



















a third of a centary 
on LAND and SEA... 
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caused by 
travel motion, 
relieved with 


You feel fit in a 
jiffy when you take 
1 to 4 tablespoons of 


Dr. Siegert’s Angos- 








CORDLEY & HAYES 


449 FQURTH AVE 


NEW YORK 16 





tura Bitters in a little 

hot or cold water. Be- 

cause it’s your sfomach— - 
* not your head—that took 
the beating—and Angos- 
tura’s been famous as a 
“stomachic’” for a cen 
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house for her father; of running a service- 
men’s canteen; and of the new boarder. 
A well-written and entertaining-book. 


THE LEANING TOWER AND OTHER STo0- 
riES. By Katherine Anne Porter. 246 
pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. Nine sto- 
ries by one of the finest performers in the 
art of short fiction. The two longest are in 
many respects the best. “The Leaning: 
Tower” tells the beginnings of Nazism as 
witnessed by a sensitive, young American 
artist. Through his eyes one sees the start 
of the disintegration of the German char-: 
acter that led to Hitler. Quietly written, as 
is everything Miss Porter does, it has a 
haunting quality of impending doom. “A 
Day’s Work,” utterly different in mood 
and manner, is in its way quite as terri- 
fying. It is a story of the depression, of 
the New York Irish, and of Tammany 
Hall, but it is more than that. Concerned 
with a theme familiarized by James T. 
Farrell, it is far superior to anything that 
writer has ever done in cutting into the 
frightened souls and minds of the dreac- 
fully poor. 


A Century OF HeERo-Worsuip. By 
Eric Russell Bentley. 307. pages. Lippin- 
cott. $3.50. Beginning with Thomas Car- 
lyle this stimulating book takes up 
important writers, any one of whom could 
have furnished Hitler and his followers 
with the basic ideas of National Socialism. 
They are Carlyle, Friedrich Nietzsche, 
Richard Wagner, George Bernard Shaw, 
Oswald Spengler, Stefan George, and 
D. H. Lawrence. By probing into their 
lives and works Bentley shows why they 
all eventually came to distrust democracy 
and believe that “the Hero must be bred 
and the people licked into shape.” 


Mystery Week 


THE Cane-Patcu Mystery. By A. B. 
Cunningham. 224 pages. Dutton. $2. 
Sheriff Roden of Deer Lick and two of his 
best dogs are called in to solve the mur- 
der of Thadeus Link’s wife Ruth, whose 
decapitated body is found in a cane patch. 
They do, of course, in one of Cunning- 
ham’s best stories of the credible Jesse 
Roden. Good reading. 


THE CasE OF THE PERFUMED MOUSE. . 
By Theodore Du Bois. 186 pages. Crime 
Club. $2. Ann and Jeffrey McNeill find 
the presence of a 13-year-old eccentric 
complicates their solving a murder in a 
deserted house in Connecticut. Much 
chatter, but an acceptable plot. 


Not Quire Deap EnovucH. By Rex 
Stout. 220 pages. Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 
Two Nero Wolfe novelettes, both pretty 
good. Outstanding feature in the first: 
Nero, training to go in the Army, goes 
weeks without his beer and subsists on 
tomato salads. The Army doesn’t get him, 
although it does get his pal, Archie, and 
both do some stout work for the Army 
Intelligence. 











i Graphic House 
Melville Cooper and Anne Burr: He is 


a triumph of mime over matter 





THEATER 


The Sun Shines Faintly 


These are ,days that try the drama 
critic’s soul and his faint praise, far from 
damning, may promote a hit. Faint praise 
is all that Max Gordon’s “While the Sun. 
Shines” deserved and received. Ergo, it 
may stay on Broadway for some time. 

Billed as a comedy, Terence . Ratti- 
gan’s latest play (and-a current London 
smash success) eventually plumps for 
farce, but the transition is too brittle and 
too late. However, Max Gordon’s cast is 
tops, and George Kaufman is behind 
stage to keep the plot boiling and do a bit 
of rewriting where need 

If you take them seriously, Rattigan’s 
characters are mildly objectionable stere- 
otypes. There is the British Earl (Stanley 
Bell) who, although worth $8,000,000 
and a trifle on the sissy side, is really a 
stout fellow at heart and much too demo- 
cratic to complain about serving as a tar 
in the British Navy. The American bom- 
bardier (Lewis Howard) is the English- 
man’s idea of a corn-fed Yankee, who has 





trouble ‘with titles and is touchingly flus- 


tered at the wonder of it all. There is also 
a French lieutenant (Alexander Ivo) who 
won't Lapeness Rattigan to the Free 


ca 

plot, a thin thing though durable, 
Be ns o with the bombardier’s mistak- 
ing the Earl’s fiancée, the respectable 
Lady Elizabeth Randall (Anne Burr) for 
the Earl’s discarded mistress, the inter- 
esting Mabel Crum (Cathleen Cordell). 
The international fuss is nicely managed 
in the first act, somewhat muddled in the 
second, and completely muffed in the 
third. Best Bhs of mime over medi- 
ocre matter is Melville Cooper's har- 
“ g caricature of the rambling, 

mine | Duke of Ayr and Stirling. 








Up to the minute Hyatt engineering help 
is at your service for the solution of im- 
mediate or future bearing design problems. 






Half a century ago, industrial designers first began to 

eliminate friction in their machines and equipment. Hyatt | 
Bearings with spirally. wound rollers became the accepted 
standard with resulting increased machine capacity, im- 


proved performance and lengthened service life. 


Portrait of an early Hyatt family group appears at the top 
—many of these types are still in use—doing a superb job. 


Several newer types of Hyatt Bearings match today’s . 
modern conception of super-precision—all are especially 
designed for the job to be done. Lower. group illustrated 
includes Hy-Load Bearings, Super-charger Bearings, Aircraft 
Engine Bearings, Solid Roller Junior Bearings, Industrial 
Inch Bearings and Dual Purpose Spherangular Bearings. 
Further information on any type for your specific purpose 
gladly furnished. Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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ART 


Holland’s Cavern of Art 


The first hiding places of Holland’s art 
treasures were huge bombproof vaults in 
the sand dunes at Castricum on the North 
Sea coast. Then, in 1942, the Germans 
ordered the region evacuated to permit 
construction of anti-invasion defenses. 
The paintings were moved southeast to 
an air-conditioned chalk cave outside of 
Maastricht. Here last week Al Newman, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent, inspected 
~ great cache. His cabled account fol- 
Ows: 

“Holland’s hills on the west bank of 
the Meuse near the Dutch-Belgian bor- 
der are honeycombed with man-made 
caves, some centuries old. A few were 
blasted out for war purposes. Others were 
quarried for their rich yellow sandstone. 

In a small section of one subterra- 
nean hive near Maastricht, 6,000 persons 
took. shelter for days until the Allied 
tide rolled by and they were liberated. 

“The caves, pitch-black and clammy, 
are haunted by ghostly mushroom culti- 
vators who daily plant spores in coffinlike 
piles of sand-covered manure. The caves 
contain nothing else—save one which 
houses nearly half the priceless painting 
wealth of the Netherlands. 

“There is every reason to believe that 
representatives of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment were dismayed when whispers 
of the cave’s contents ran through the 
first United States Army. Certainly de- 
liberate attempts had been made to keep 

















the location secret.. Villagers less than a 
quarter of a mile away still don’t know 
what the cavern contains. 

“A large tunnel leads 300 yards into 
the hill in a shallow arc before it is barred 
with a heavy grille. The area between 
this grille and another, 100 yards far- 
ther on, is carefully illuminated; a guard- 
room is built into the rock, with glass 
panels providing observation of the en- 
tire enclosure. A huge steel door in the 
tunnel side leads into a second guard- 
room and another door on the opposite 
side gives onto the treasure trove. 

“In the guardroom when we arrived 
were several armed, uniformed police, 
the custodian of the strong room, and Lt. 
George L. Stout of the Navy and Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who bears an awesome 
title: Monuments, Fine Arts, and Ar- 
chives Officer of the First Army. The cus- 
todian seemed hardly glad to see us. 
‘Who told you about this place?’ he de- 
manded with a hostile air. Considerable 
fast talking was required before he 
would show us the picture vault. 

“The story of what happened to Neth- 
erlands art reveals a strange Nazi trait. 
Apparently the Germans were perfectly 
ready to plunder private individuals, but 
hesitated over art treasures which be- 
longed to conquered governments. Since 
these paintings were all from museums— 
the Rijks in Amsterdam, the Boymans, 
Rotterdam, The Hague, and the Frans 
Hals in Haarlem—the Nazis kept their 
hands off. Not only are the paintings un- 
damaged, they’re probably in better con- 
dition than they would have been in their 
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museums; the temperature in the caves is 
kept at an optimum 15-16 degrees centi- 
grade (59-60.8 Fahrenheit) and the rela- 


_ tive humidity at 65 per cent by air 


conditioning. 

“Some 800 paintings are hidden in St. 
Pietersberg Cave. Canvases are hung 
back to back on vertical racks of ‘woven 
wire hinged to the wall. These may be 
turned like leaves in a book for inspec- 
tion and care. There’s only one canvas 
too large for the racks—Rembrandt’s fa- 
mous ‘Night Watch.’ This huge work 
(11% by 16 feet) is wound around a large 
wooden drum and turned every few 
hours to prevent permanent warping or 
strain. 

“It was impossible to view the entire 
collection or get the complete catalogue 
from the slightly suspicious custodian. 
But I caught glimpses of many renowned 
works under the bulls-eye lantern of, the 
guard who accompanied us. Among 
them were: “David and Saul, ‘The Two 
Negroes,” two portraits of his son, Titus, 
‘Man in a Red Cap,’ and a few others by 
Rembrandt. Hals was well represented 
with ‘Home Guard,’ a portrait of himself 
with cronies, and his ‘Self Portrait as a 
Young Man.’ There were many small 
canvases by Rubens, including ‘Achilles’ 
and ‘Crucifixion.’ Vermeer’s ‘Supper at 
Emmaus’ also was there. I spotted a Van 
Gogh landscape and was told there were 
other Van Goghs about which couldn’ 
be seen. 

“All that ancient’ art in its weird hid- 
ing-place was a memorable sight. For a 
few moments, one almost forgot the war.” 











Art From Uzbekistan: To their “dear friends, American 
children,” Soviet children of the Near East province ‘of 
Uzbekistan ‘and others evacuated there from the front lines 
sent some 100 ingratiating water colors and drawings, now on 
show at the Museum of Modern Art in New York. Typical of 
children’s work, they have a natural beauty of spontaneity 
and design, but also reflect the softly rich colors and formalized 





Museum of Modern Art 


patterns of Persian art. In subject matter some (boys espe- 
cially), go for. dramatic war scenes, painted as soon as they 
hear of a Russian victory over the radio. Others paint scenes 
_from folk tales or children picking apples on a collective farm 
or gathering scrap. Left, Kamol Amretdinoff combines battle- 
and home-front activity in “For Our Country, For Stalin’; 
Malakhat Akhadova, 10, paints a peaceful “At the Cinema.” 
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~ What kind 
of 


Teletalk 
would you 
like 


in your 





ral. We want to design this post-war a small initial cost and negligible operating expense. It will be 


s h Id one of the many new products providing comfort and conven- 
convenience the way you wou ience that will result from what we have all learned from 


like to have it. Write and tell us peniuning tn we, 5 
But here is the most important point of alll We do not want 
Teletalk is the most modern method of amplified intercom- to design this Teletalk merely as we think it should be designed. - 
munication now on the market. For many years it has been We want to design it the way you want it designed. We want 
an important tool of business. it to do the things you want it to do for you. Will you write us 
Now let's pretend the war is over. You are lying in bed. You and give us your suggestions? 


lazily press a small lever and say, “Mamie, I'll have breakfast 5, more than thirty years we have been building products to 


_in bed this morning.” a high standard of quality—the quality we know our thousands 
Or you are playing bridge. The door bell rings. You touch the of customers expect from us. We possess unusual skill in 
little key of your Teletalk and ask, ‘Who's manufacturing products which involve 
there?” and get the reply without leaving electronic, electrical, hydraulic and 


the bridge table. . ry. 1 mechanical operation. (Very possibly the oil 
An infinite variety of activities that now a on 1 Ik burner in your home is equipped with 
take-time and steps can be handled from ite [ Cla _ Webster Electric oil burner accessories.) 
your fireside chair after the war—if you So, take a minute right now and tell us just 
have Teletalk in your home. what you think your home Teletalk should 
This handy method of intercommunication be. You'll be wanting one, you know: 
from one room to another, from basement to 
“attic, from house to’ garage will be yours at 
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Licensed under U. S. Patents ef Western Electric Company 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis., 

U.8.A., Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 East 

40th St., New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address: 
“ARLAB” New York City 
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Makes Cold- 
Stuffed Nose Feel 
Clearer in Seconds 


A Few Refreshing Whiffs of this handy Vicks 
Inhaler bring a grand feeling of relief when a 
cold, dust or bad air stuffs up your nose. 
Greater Breathing Comfort comes fast because 
Vicks Inhaler is packed with aromatic medica- 
tion that really gets to work. 

And Most Important you can use this easy-to- 
carry Vicks Inhaler anywhere, anytime—as 
often as needed. Try it. 


VICKS INHALER 
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MUSIC 
Zvink and Mendelssohn 


From Al Newman, NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent on the western front, comes this 
glimpse of the meaning of free music to 
the suddenly liberated Belgians: 





Liberated along with the Belgians was 
one of their dearest possessions—their 
music. 

By all odds, Belgians are the peppiest 
people in Europe. Young and old, they’re 
a dancing nation. In Brussels every hole- 
in-the-wall bar boasts a three-piece band 
for dancing on Friday, Saturday, Sunday, 
and -Monday—roughly corresponding to 
the local week end. 

Although the dancers like a good, fast 


’ Viennese waltz, their current favorite is a 


strange combination of the Charleston, 
the two-step, and a jeep jiggling over a 
bumpy road at high speed. When I first 
beheld this marvel I asked a Flemish girl 
what it was. She looked surprised and 
said: “Zvink.” 'Then I asked a French 
girl. She looked surprised too and said: 
“Svange.” Finally-light came. It was the 
Belgian version of swing. They must have 
thought me a mighty stodgy Yank not to 
recognize it. 

Naturally the Germans frowned on this 
decadent type of dance. I frown on it too 
—but for personal reasons. For anyone 
over 30, treading this light fantastic with 
a hard-muscled Belgian girl in the middle- 
weight class is a Purple Heart experience. 


Currently the Belgians are dancing their ° 


zvink to one of the later tunes from Lon- 


don, called “Eetsa Lonk Vay to Deepser- 


arie, Eetsa Lonk Vay to Gow.” 

The advent of the Allies also struck 
chains from the more serious Muse. Last 
week your correspondent was privileged 
to attend the oddest yet perhaps most 
soul-satisfying concert in his lifetime. It 
was given for the press camp by 25-year- 
old Frederic Petronio, formerly of the 
Belgian Symphony and reputedly his 
country’s greatest living violinist, and his 
accompanist Joseph Delcour. The idea 
was to play a few airs which had been 
ry the Germans, though they 
also threw in a couple of piano solos of 
Liszt. 

You must place yourself in a strange 
setting to sense this concert. It is in a 


courtyard outed with camouflage netting . 


and canvas, Thirty miles away heavy guns 
are gow. at the Germans. Lights are _ 
necessarily dim and the correspondents— 


many of them still wearing masks of dust 
from days of travel—are seated. at mess, 
wrestling like so many Henry VIII’s with 
festive fried chicken washed. down with 
good Belgian beer. 


During intermission Petronio talks about 


|.musie under the Nazis. You could play 


Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, Mozart, 
Handel, Haydn, Bach, Schubert, Chopin, 
Debussy, and a few others, lus any con- 
temporary Germans. Of the ater he says: 


t 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, 


Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 
1933, of 


NEWSWEEK 


Published weekly at Dayton, Ohio, 


State of New York 
County of New York )} 88, 
‘or October Ist, 1944 

Before me, a notary public in By) for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Theodore F, Mueller, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is Vice President and General Manager of 
NEWSWEEK and that the following is, to the best of hig 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
Management, ete, of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, manag- 
ing editor, and general manager are: Publisher, Malcolm 
Muir, 152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; stonseing 
Editor, Chet Shaw, 152 W = "42nd: Street, New York 
General Manager, Theodore F, Mueller, 152 West ‘saad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as Well as those of each individual member must be given.) 
Weekly Publications, Inc., 152 West 42nd Street, — York, 
N. Y.: Arthur V. Anderson, Chappaqua, New ¥ 
cent Astor, 152 West 42nd St., New York, N. 
8. Hargraves, Gladwyne, Pennsylvania; Ww. Averell Harri- 
man, 59 Wall St.. New York, N. Y.; Eleanor Muir John- 
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Ave., New York, Y. 3 Theodore F, Mueller, 11 Governors 
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New York, ns ied Malcolm Muir, Jr., 4 Park Ave., 
New York, Y.; John RB. Rutherford, 323 
Highland ‘Park. Til. ; Robert P. Stewart, ward Hotel, 59 
—. Detroit, Mich.; Today Associates, Inc., 152 West 
42nd St., New York, N, Y. 

3. Thei the. known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other. securities are: 
none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company ag trustees, hold stock and 
securities in capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afflant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as 80 stated by him. 

(Signed) THEODORE F. MUELLER 
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“Their pieces are long and so dull,” You 
couldn’t play Kreisler for his pro-Amer- 
icanism, or ‘Mendelssohn, of course, be- 
cause he birt * Fur me the es. 
beginning wii ikovsky and winding 
up naturally with Shostakovich. Dvordk 
the Slav was verboten. So were all the 


English and American composers. You ° 


had to have authorization for a coricert 
and submit the program for approval. 
Sometimes musicians. bootlegged. forbid- 
den selections into small recitals given in 
private homes, but often the all-hearing 
Gestapo eavesdropped. “Many Belgian 
musicians were imprisoned,” Petronio 
concluded sadly.’ ~ : 

After the two piano solos comes’ the 
finale of the evening—the Mendelssohn 
concerto. Here is Mendelssohn at his 
gayest, liveliest, and best. Despite the 
evening chill, the fingers of the young 
virtuoso fairly race over the strings. Sud- 
denly you can understand what the com- 
poser was trying to say: “I am youth and 


’ joy and truth.” His music sings: “I am 


eternal and I know no race or nationality.” 

Then more than ever you realize what 
the German conquest meant in Belgium. 
Strangely, quickly, you find yourself in a 
scalding rage against the Nazis. You feel 
like grabbing a rifle and rushing through 
darkness to the front. 


Singin’ for a Livin’ 


He was christened Burl Icle Ivanhoe 
Ives. Why, he doesn’t know. “Don’t ask 
me any riddles,” he says, easing 270 
pounds around in a chair obviously too 
er for him. “My whole family’s like 

at.” 

One brother was named Artie—not 
short for Arthur. Another was tagged 
Clarence Este. Best of all were two sisters 
named Argola and Audreia. The third 
girl in the family had to settle for a simple 
Norma. Sire of them all was Frank Ives 
(Big Un to Burl), head of “those singing 
Iveses” near Hunt, III. 

Burl himself-whom Carl Sandburg 
called “the: mightiest ballad singer born 
in any century —first sang professionally 
when he was 4, For a quarter he had 
promised to sing “The Little Ole Ford 
Rambled Right Along” for an old soldiers’ 
picnic. Before he sang, however, he 
bought a hamburger, a bottle of pop, and 
an ice-cream cone—on credit. “I went in 
debt right then,” he says, “and, by. God, 
I've been in debt ever since.” 

At the. moment, that’s probably an ex- 
aggeration. Last week Ives signed with 
the Theater Guild for a part in its forth- 
coming “Sing Out, Sweet Land.” Last 
week also marked the beginning of his 
third month at Café Society Uptown in 
New York. In addition, he recorded a new 
Lyn Murray-Millard Lampell cantata. His 
Decca record album of the Earl.Robinson- 
Lampell “Lonesome. Train” is scheduled 
for an early release, to say nothing of a 
superb Asch set called “The Wayfaring 
Stranger” which recently followed an 
Okeh (Columbia) collection of the same 
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THE PERAMBULATING CHIMNEY. Smokes‘a pipe big enough to hold 
a Victory Garden—and tobacco strong enough to asphyxiate a 
regiment. A menace to folks caught without gas masks ... What 
he needs is Briggs—with its gentle mildness and heavenly aroma! 





* THE CONTENTED CONNOISSEUR. Always boasting he knew about 


Briggs way back when! There’s a reason for his contentment: 
Briggs is aged in casks of oak for YEARS—eztra-aged for extra 
flavor. Mellowed and enriched by Time. Try Briggs—yourself! 








CASK-MELLOWED EXTRA LONG FOR EXTRA FLAVOR 
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HOLLYWOOD ROGUE 
SPORTSWEAR . 


1041 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
$5.00 te $12.50 

THE B. V. D. CORPORATION 

Empire State Building, New York 1, N.Y. 


$2.50 te $4.50 
*Shirt patented, name registered; bothare 
property of Hollywood Sportswear 
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Burl Icle Ivanhoe Ives: He keeps his songs in his head 


name. Burl has also sung for NBC and, 
most recently, CBS. : 

It was at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College—where Ives was a foot- 
baller, that his feet first began to itch. 
Everybody liked Rudy Vallee and Gene 
Austin and nobody liked Burl’s folk songs 
—and the shallowness of it all oppressed 
his soul. “Big Un,” he said, “I guess I’m 
going away. With 15 cents, his banjo, 
and a black suitcase painted yellow and 
boldly labeled “I'm Just a Vagabond 
Lover” (for easy thumb hitches), he was 
off—the only Ives to sing for a living. 

Since that day in 1929 (or it could be 
the spring of °30, he recollects) Burl 
tramped, sang for his supper, enjoyed life, 
and collected songs. He found them in his 
own Middle West, in Florida, in Canada, 
in Mexico, in the Alleghenies, and on the 
Hudson River. Some he sings with a 
delicacy that belies his frame; others he 
sells with a lusty gusto. With the stand- 
ards—his irresistible “Foggy, Foggy Dew” 
and “Blue Tail Fly”—he figures he has an 
active repertory of “a couple of hundred” 
songs. “If I wanted to lie, I could say 
four or five hundred. I say if a feller’s 
gonna sing songs, he ought to keep ’em 
in his head and not in books.” 

Burl’s present passion is a logical pro- 
gression from his 1929 Ford station 
wagon. It is his barge, now moored at 
Whitestone Landing, L. I. He bought it 
in poer condition for $600 and wants to 
fit it out so that he can take it anywhere. 
That will cost money—which may be one 
reason he’s goin commercial just now. 
And why he has let Barney Josephson, his 
boss at Café Society, make him wear suits 
and a tie—and shave his beard. 


Record Week 


WacGneER: TRISTAN UND JSOLDE—Ex- 
CERPTS FROM ACT III. Lauritz Melchior, 
Herbert Janssen, the Orchestra of the 
Colén (Buenos Aires) Opera House under 


‘Roberto Kinsky, and the Columbia Opera 


Orchestra under Erich Leinsdorf. Colum- 
bia. Five 12-inch records in album, $5.50. 
An addition to the library of any Wagner- 
ian enthusiast, for in Act III of “Tristan” 
Melchior has always done some of his 
most affecting singing. This album picks 
up the score at Tristan’s awakening and 
closes with his death. 


Bacu: CoNcERTO IN D MINor For Two 
Viotins. Yehudi Menuhin and. Georges 
Enesco, with orchestra under Pierre Mon- 
teux. Victor. Two 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $2.50. Put into an album for reissue, 
but with surfaces considerably cleaned up. 


Desussy: Sonata No. 3 For VIOLIN 
AND Piano. Joseph Szigeti and Andor 
Foldes. Columbia. Two 12-inch records 
in album, $2.50. A beautiful job from 
both the artists and the engineers. 


A Wacner Concert, Fritz Reiner and 
the Pittsburgh Symphony. Columbia. Four 
12-inch records in album, $4.50. Former- 
ly singletons, these Wagnerian war 
horses are now in album form. 


SELECTED POEMS AND PROSE oF Doro- 
THY Parker. Read by Ilka Chase. Victor. 
Two 12-inch records in album, $2.50. 
Recommended only in small doses. Taken 
all at once, Miss Parker and Miss Chase 
are too much. 








| U can help hasten the day—THE day of 
final unconditional surrender—by investing 
your war-time earnings in War Bonds. 
Hastening the day means shortening casualty 
lists. In war, bullets, shells and bombs are exchanged 
’ for lives. The War Bonds you buy help»pay for the 
bullets, shells and bombs that will speed the victory. 
Your consistent War Bond investments will work 


for you too at the same time that they work for your 
boy in service. They will give you that luxurious 
feeling of freedom that goes with a well-lined pocket- 
book. For whatever you may desire ten years from 
now, your War Bonds will add one-third more to 
what you’ve invested. 


Help hasten the day of victory, and help make that 
victory more secure—buy your War Bonds today. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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FOR MEN WHO DEMAND THE BEST 


CROTON 
W4kt 


Aquomed 
Gold 


Woterproo! 


$100 





Second to none as a distinguished and 
efficient timekeeping instrument, and created 
in accordance with inflexible Croton stand- 
ards of precision, this popular 14-kt. gold 
waterproof “Aquamedico” resists shocks and 
magnetism, is equipped with a dependable 
17-jewel movement, sweep second hand, lumi- 
nous dial, unbreakable glass. Sold at better 
stores. Free booklet on request. Croton Watch 
Co., 48 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


FOR ALL TIME SINCE 18786 














Durham Duplex is the original hollow. 
und safety razor blade—for 35 years 
ps for tough beards. Twice heavier— 
with real heft and keen, smooth shaving 


economy. 
For special strop out- 
fit, send $1.00 direct to:— 
RAZOR CORP. 











MOVIES 








Lady at large: Joan Fontaine gives Basil Rathbone a dig in the ribs . . . 


Derring-Do and Décolletage 


The Paramount picture “Frenchman’s 
Creek” is a prodigal adaptation of Daphne 
du Maurier’s best-selling novel of that 
period when a high-born lady inevitably 
spun into a tizzy at sight of a gallant, 
Gallic buccaneer. 

The Lady Dona St. Columb (Joan 
Fontaine), with her two children, has re- 
tired to an isolated estate on the Cornish 
coast to avoid her dullard husband (Ralph 
Forbes) .and the sinister Lord Rocking- 
ham (Basil Rathbone), a wolf of high de- 
gree and low batting average. It turns out 
that the pirate, conveniently moored in a 
nearby creek, is not only a gentleman and 
a fine figure of a fellow, but something of 
a philosopher, poet, and artist as well. 
And, like their leader, his shipmates are a 
clean-cut and currycombed crew lifted 
out of “The Pirates of Penzance.” 

Lady Dona gets to see a lot of this 
piratical paragon. She is able to leave the 
children for an occasional picnic or fishing 
trip and enleobaidaaaels disguised as 
a cabin boy—for a light-hearted attack on 
an English merchant vessel. The pirate 
and the lady embrace each other often 
but with restraint, apparently aware that 
the Hays office is sulking watchfully in a 
comer. It isn’t until the lovers are bidding 
each other a heart-tugging adieu—he to 
return to his first love, the sea, and she to 
her neglected family—that the director 
Mitchell Leisen relents and gives the 
signal for an all-out, resounding buss. 

As a sort of contrapuntal afterthought, 
the script provides the regulation inter- 
ludes of sword-and-cloak swashbuckling. 
Nevertheless none of the masculine deeds 
of derring-do measure up to the scene in 
which Lady Dona defends herself against 
Rockingham with a knife and loose furni- 


. 


% 





.-. and a cheek to pirate de Cordova 


ture, and finishes off the dastard on the 
staircase by crowning him with a handy 
suit of armor. 

The most expensive production in 
Paramount's history, “Frenchman’s Creek” 
reputedly set the studio back more than 
$3,000,000. Although the result is a gor- 


‘geous magic-lantern show rather than a 


motion picture, the Technicolor is re-. 
splendent; the sets and Cornish-cum-Cali- 
fornia landscapes, the .décor, and the 
décolletage (Miss Fontaine’s) are stun- 
ning. Unfortunately the dialogue, story, 
and acting are all equally lush. Miss Fon- 
taine, lovely in red wig, Technicolor, and 
tantrums, plays Lady Dona as if this were 
drama rather than operetta without 
music. Arturo de Cordova, Mexican who 
has made good in Hollywood, is some- 
what more detached than dashing, but he 
impersonates the pirate with a e- 
some, masculine disregard for his current 
buildup as the Great Latin Lover. 
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The Man. Who Got Away 

While the sirens wailed in the night 
and the Nazi guards flushed the country- 
side for the seven escaped prisoners, the 
commandant of the Westhofen concen- 
tration camp ordered seven trees in the 
yard shaped into crosses against the fugi- 
tives’ return. After only a few frightful 
days, six of the crosses had claimed their 
yictims—or a bloody symbol of what was 
left of them. Based on Anna Seghers’s 
1942 best seller, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
“The Seventh Cross” is the story of George 
Heisler, the man who got away. 

Despite the essentially melodramatic 
pattern: of its theme, the film, like the 
refugee German author’s book, is more 
concerned with people. Principally there 


. isthe anti-Nazi Heisler (Spencer Tracy), 


an embittered idealist who has lost faith 
in himself and the people he once fought 
for. Fearful, half-starved, and driven only 


by an animal impulse to survive, Heisler © 


beats his way across country to his native 
city. The works of the Gestapo are always 
before and behind him. His former sweet- 
heart (Karen Verne). has married a party 
member; his kid brother is a Storm Troop- 
er. But Heisler finds that men of deter- 
mination and courage still spark an under- 
ground resistance and that men of good 
will still exist even in the ordinary walks 
of Hitler’s prewar Germany. 

“The Seventh: Cross” is spun out too 
long and too deliberately for complete 
satisfaction. The before-and-after-death 
Greek chorus by Ray Collins (one of the 
six who were caught) is an awkward sub- 
stitution of the vocal for the visual; and 
Heisler’s. touching idyl with a wistful 
slavey (Signe Hasso) in a_ water-front 
hotel seems played out of proportion as a 
concession to the matinee audiences: Yet, 


for all its cinematic shortcomings, this is - 


a thoughtful and absorbing film. Acting 


with his customary sincerity, Tracy is 


matched in performance by his excellent 
supporting cast—particularly by. Hume 
Cronyn’s troubled characterization of a 
kindly little mechanic who has accepted 
the New Order unthinkingly but has the 
charity and courage to risk his security 
when a friend is in trouble. 
































































the superb quality and 
flavor of Don @ Rum that is 
aareh alate mm tal-mm Gohslammatelalalolacols 
so popular. Make your 
LATIN Manhattan with Don Q. 


pon Q RUM| 


A SERRALLES, INC. Po o U S.A 


SchiefFelin & Co., NFwW YORK CiTY- 




















































Courtesy Sperry Gyroscope Lo. 


Right on the target 
at 1,000 yards! 


Enemy fighters rarely attack our big bomb- 
ers singly. Instead, they keep at a respectful 
distance until a bomber falls out of forma- 
tion, and then they attack in swarms like 
hungry locusts. 

Their respect for the bomber is due to the 
long-range, deadly accuracy of its guns. An 
automatic computing sight, extremely accu- 
rate to 1,000 yards, aims the guns at the point 
where the fighter plane will be when the bullet 
arrives. The high accuracy of the computing 
sight is made possible by the precise speed 
control of a small Bodine electric motor. __ 

Today, in war, Bodine fractional horse- 
power motors serve here. After the war, 
Bodine motors will again be available to make 
richer living for all—-in precision instruments, 
household appliances, and office machines. 
Bodine’s 35 years of experience in the electric 


motor field are now available to help you 
plan your postwar motor-driven machine. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Obie St., Chicage 12, Ii. 
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Biarcann, One. — The prepon- 
derant political issue this year in Ore- 
gon and Washington is the relation of 
the Federal Government to organized 
labor. This is the chief subject of dis- 
cussion in political speeches, editorials 
and person-to-person talk. What has 
Mr. Roosevelt done to or for labor, and 
why should he be or not be reelected 
on that account? 

That is why Dewey made a wise de- 
cision when he made his labor speech 
immediately after reaching the Coast. 
It was a good speech, vastly better 
than his speech here in Portland. His 
ideas were favorably received, espe- 
cially in American Federation of Labor 
circles. Dewey’s position closely re- 
sembled the contentions which have 
been made from time to time by AFL 
people in these parts. 

The two philosophies of labor’s re- 
lation to government have been intel- 
ligently debated on the Coast for a 
long time. At the June convention of 
the Oregon Federation of Labor, an 
endorsement of the fourth term was 
rejected. This action appears to have 
been based, in part, on the traditional 
AFL avoidance of party entanglements 
and, in part, on its specific objections 
to Administration policies. The con- 
vention declared: “We are thorough- 
ly alarmed at the rapidity with which 
governmental agencies are assuming 
control and direction of American la- 
bor, industry and agriculture . . . The 
normal tendency of all governmental 
agencies to entrench themselves with- 
out regard to public welfare must be 
resisted, and we proclaim our resist- 
ance to it.” 

The CIO Political Action Commit- 
tee, on the other hand, is pressing its 
activities in behalf of the Roosevelt- 
Truman ticket. It is carrying on active 
efforts to register and indoctrinate 
voters. 


These national labor issues are be- 
ing dramatized here by the Senatorial 
campaign of Wayne L. Morse, an ag- 
gressive and colorful Republican. For 
several years, while dean of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Law School, Morse 
was active in the arbitration of labor 
disputes. He served as one of the pub- 
lic members of the War Labor Board 
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West Coast Labor and Politics 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 








in Washington for two years. His col- 
leagues on that board, as well as rep- 
resentatives of both management and 
labor, learned to have a wholesome 
respect for his force and independ- 
ence. His resistance to the Administra- 
tion’s policy toward John L. Lewis in 
the coal case last year brought him to 
the breaking point with the Adminis- 
tration. 

Morse resigned to oppose Senator 
Holman in the Republican primary and 
won the nomination. A good lawyer, 
he insists that labor ce is to be 
found through free collective bargain- 
ing, supplemented by judicial proc- 
esses without executive interference. 
He witnessed some pretty startling ex- 
amples of this ‘interference while on 
the WLB. His attitude toward the 
PAC is best expressed in his own 
words: “I have not had, do not now 
have and do not intend to have. any 
relations, understanding, agreement or 
commitments with the CIO Political 
Action Committee.” He says, further, 
that he has been offered, but has re- 
fused, a campaign contribution from 
the PAC. Morse’s election will add to 


- the Senate’s new progressive Repub- 


lican element. Most judges of polliti- 
cal sentiment in both parties believe 
that he will be elected, regardless of 
the outcome in Oregon’s Presidential 
race. 


This visit to Oregon, which fol- 
lowed three days in. Colorado, has em- 
phasized to me the need of avoiding 
countrywide generalizations in any ap- 
praisal of the Presidential campaign. 
This is not a single campaign, but 48 
campaigns, with many more local cam- 
paigns, each with conditioning circum- 
stances that can only be understood on 
the ground. Colorado’s political and 
economic color, for example, is rapidly 
shifting toward that of the agricultural 
states of the Middle West, while min- 


lems, is declining. On the other hand, 
in the direction of 


foundly significant. This is why 
rash person would venture 


nomic evolution, such factors are 
caly 3 

very to 

predict the result of the election. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 
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In the ® The “service of 


supply” isn’t con- 


Service of Supply” fined to the battle- 


fronts. It begins here 

at home... begins 
with the transportation of raw materials 
... with the shipment of armament, food, 
clothing and other vital supplies to mili- 
tary Camps and seaports. 


It’s a big job; a job for the railroads, for 
Union Pacific. Over the strategic middle 
route, uniting the East with the Pacific 
Coast, heavy freight trains rumble to com- 
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plete their missions. And those missions 
will be carried out, day and night, until 
victory is ours. 


Union Pacific train crews—and many 
other thousands of men and women em- 
ployes—are in the “service of supply.” 
They’re keeping ’em rolling. Many other 
thousands are in uniform. Loyal Ameri- 
cans—all of them—working and fighting 
for the liberty they love... for the right 
to provide for future security... for the 
spirit of equal opportunity that is the 
foundation of your America. 


% Extra war bonds bought today 
will speed the day of victory. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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good name ts a 
Product’s most valued virtue. 
And, in the ‘case of 

Old Overholt, ’ 

Its Good Taste 

That Always Stands Out 
Has given it a Good Name 
That has flourished 
Through 134 years. 

Thus today, as in the time 
Of friendly old inns 


Of those who relish 










Like the one shown here, 


Old Overholt is the choice 





Good rye 
At its right royal best. 
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